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SOUTHERN DIVISION. 


TP^Mk^t' division of the Army is situated be- 
bomdaiiM,'&c.‘ t'^^ccn the 8th and 13th degrees of North lati- 
tude, and 77* 30* and 80th degrees of East lon- 
gitude, being of an irregular shape, extending in its greatest 
length, from Cape Comorin to the borders of Mysore, and in 
its extreme breadth, from Ncgapatam on the eastern, to 
Cochin in Travancore, on the western coast, and presents a 
surface estimated at about 47,780 square miles, with a popu- 
lation amounting to 6,015,596. The general aspect of the 
country is extremely varied, being traversed by the great 
western range of mountains, which separate Travancore 
from the rest of the division ; the northern parts are also 
mountainous. The river Cauvery flows through a great part 
of the division, irrigating in its course, the extensive plains 
reaching from Coimbatore to Negapatam. 

The division is bounded on the east, west and south by 
the sea, and on the north by Mysore. It is subdivided into 
the following districts or collectorates, viz. Salem, Coimba- 
tore, Travancore, Tinnevclly, Mfcdura, Tanjorc and Trichi- 
nopoly. The principal military stations are situated in 
Coimbatore, Travancore, Tinnevelly, Madura and Trichino- 
poly, the latter station being the Head Quarters of this divi- 
sion of the Army. 


SALEM. 


boMdMi*s.“'* T’his Collectorate which is adjoining the sou- 
thern division of Arcot, lies between 11“ and 13“ N. lati- 
tude, and 78* 20" and 74“ E. longitude, being bounded on the 
east by the Arcot collectorate, and on the west by the col- 
lectorate of Coimbatore, on the south by Trichinopoly, 
and on the north by Mysore. In length, £rom north 
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to south, it is about 120 miles^ and in breadth it averages 
Extent and po- i^^arly sixty miles, presenting a surface estima- 
puiation. j 8,200 square miles, and having a popula- 

tion of 923,465 soids. 

From the dilferent elevations of the various parts of the 
collectorate, the climate and appearance of the country 
vary considerably, for besides many detached hills, there 
are several ranges of mountainous high land in the district, 
which rise to the height of between five and six thousand 
Momitauia. fcet abovc the level of the sea. The Juvenad- 
dy mountains are situated on the eastern side of the Bara- 
mahl, the Sheevaroy, near the town of Salem, the Patcha- 
nially, in the talook of Ahtoor, and the Collemally, and 
Shendamungalum range, in the south eastern corner of the 
district. All these hills are inhabited and extensively culti- 
vated, and produce abundance of teak, sandal wood, and 
* black wood. The climate is found to be cold and bracing, 
and for a great part of the year very salubrious. 

Tanks & rivors. Thcrc are 110 natural lakes in the district, but 
there are many tanks, some of which are of considerable 
extent, and besides the Cauvery river, which runs along the 
western and southern boundaries, the Palaur flows through 
the northern part of the collectorate. 

The Zillah is subdivided into 14 talooks; the names of 
which, -and some useful information appertaining to each, will 
be found in the appendix. 

Manufacture. Cloth is the Staple manufacture, and was formerly 
exported in large quantities to America and the West Indies. 
Iron ore of a very rich and peculiarly fine quality abounds, 
and both iron and steel are manufactured to a considerable 
extent ; a crystalized oxide occurs in great abundance, and is 
one of the richest ores of iron known ; its specific gravity 
averages 5' 136. 

Dalhergia lati/olia. Itoxb ; frcqusntl^, though incorrtcily, called roie 
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5iS&c The town of Salem, which is the chief station and 

capital of the collectorate, is situated in north latitude 11® 
39', and east longitude 78® 12', at an elevation of 

1,070 feet above the level of the sea. It lies in the lowest 
and narrowest part of a valley, about seven miles in width, 
formed by the Sheevaroy hills to the northward, and a small- 
er and undistinguished range, to the southward. This valley 
is prolonged about five mUes from Salem in an easterly direc- 
tion, when, by the termination of the smaller hills, the coun- 
try again becomes open. Westward the country is generally 
open, the only exceptions being occasional small insulated 
hills. 


Salem is about 100 miles in a direct line from the sea, 
and lies nearly due west of Cuddalore, to which there is 
a good road of communication. From Madras, in a south- 
westerly direction, it is distant about 220 miles. It has two 
Roadsi. direct lines of communication with the Presidency, one 
by Vellore, the other byway of Chingleput, and Tragar; 
a third might be named, that by way of Cuddalore, which 
however is nearly the same as that just mentioned by Vellore ; 
these rodds arc generally in good repair. 

In addition to these already nfbntioned a road to Bangalore 
falls into that from Madras, via Vellore, at Admoncottah, 40 
miles from Salem. This road is in excellent repair throughout. 

A road also runs from Salem in a south easterly direction, 
to Trichinopoly, and another south westwardly to the west- 
ern coast, and the Neilgherries, which is in very good re-, 
pair, for 40 miles, through the Salem district. 

Riven tanks &c. This district does not possess the advantage of 
any navigable river, one however known under the name of 
the Tyromany, having its main source in the Sheevaroy 
hills, flows by, and forms the boundary of the town of Salem 
on the north and west sides ; on the western side the entrance 
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to the town is over a substantial bridge of three arches. It is 
only in the vicinity of Salem that this stream approaches to the 
magnitude of a river, its increase of size at this point being occa- 
sioned by the erection of three dams, one near the entrance to 
the town ; a second at the distance of about nine furlongs, at 
the point where the river ceases to form the western boun- 
dary, — and where from the right angle it takes, it would seem 
its course had been in some degree diverted, for the defence 
of the old dismantled mud fort, two sides of which are wash- 
ed by the river and the third at a distance of 9 or 10 
furlongs lower down the stream. From its elevated source, 
and the circumstance, that the overflowings of one or moic 
large tanks discharge themselves into the river, it becomes 
much increased, and occasionally rises above its banks dui- 
ing the rains, particularly in the vicinity of the dams ; the 
town is well raised above the banks of the river, the bed of 
which is either stony or sandy, and the waters run off quickly 
leaving no alluvial deposit. 

The face of the surrounding country is studded with tanks. 
It has been said, that during the rainy season, from the brow 
of the Sheevaroy hills, not less than 200 tanks, or ponds of 
various sizes, can be seen; there are within a circumference 
of five mUcs eighteen of th<fse tanks, varying from a furlong 
or two, to a mile and half in diameter ; besides these and the 
dams across the river, there are likewise three other dams by 
which the waters of some smaller streams are pent up 
for the purpose of irrigation; but they all become dry 
between the months of December, and March or April. 

In a regular season the tanks are filled by the rains of 
the S. W. monsoon, between June and the end of August, 
and if much rain falls in September, the low grounds parti- 
cularly between Salem and the Sheevaroy hills, become 
in many places swampy ; this superabundant water however 
usually disappears during the dry month of October; of 
late years the N. E. monsoon, which begins about the e^d of 
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October, has not extended to tliis district sufficiently to re- 
produce these marshes. 

Besides the Tyromany river which is never entirely dry, 
there are 2,400 wells, and thirty large bowries, in and around 
Salem. As might be expected from the inequality of the 
ground on which the town stands, water is found at very un- 
equal depths, varying from six to thirty feet from the surface. 
With few exceptions, the water of these wells and reservoirs 
is more or less brackish, nevertheless it is very generally 
drank by the natives ; the river water being chiefly used for 
ablution and culinary purposes. The natives do not consider 
its being brackish injurious to themselves, though they think 
it prejudicial to strangers. It so happens from the nature of 
the localities, that it is most convenient for strangers, whether 
Europeans or natives, to use the river water. 

Sheevaroy hills. Mention has been made of the Sheevaroy hills 
as forming one boundary of the Salem valley, they approach 
to within five miles of the town, and extend in a northerly 
direction towards the flat land of the Baramahl ; their great- 
est altitude is generally computed at 4,190 feet above Salem, 
and 5,260 above the level of the sea, but the general height 
of the table land does not exceed 4,600 feet ; — a few small 
streams only are found on these hills, some of which become 
dried up, between the cessation of the N. E. monsoon, and 
the return of that from tlie opposite quarter ; these hills are 
but scantily clothed with vegetation. 

On their sides, for about the first third of the ascent, the com- 
mon shrubs and trees of the plain are met with, the middle 
third is almost wholly clothed with bamboo, whilst on the 
upper thii*d and summit, a short thick, coarse herbage, long 
rank grass with ferns, and a thick stubborn shrub peculiar 
to the hills are found ; large wide spreading trees, 
among which the bastard cedar preponderates, border the 
streams. 
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Two passes lead up the hills, one on the southern side 
towards Salem, and one on the northern ; the former 
about five miles in length, was once a good road, but is now 
hardly passable on horseback ; the northern pass has 
never been more than a foot track. 


Climate With regard to climate, Salem has long been 

considered insalubrious, owing to the great 
daily vicissitudes of temperature during a considerable 
part of the year ; the thermometer having been found 
to rdPnge in December from 60*^ to 87® — in January 
from 58® to 82®, in February fiom 60® to 91®, and 
in March from 66® to 95® ; in the two succeeding 
months, the variation is less, being in April from 72 
to 95, and in May from 75® to 96® ; early in June the mon- 
soon from tlic western coast, commonly extends to Salem, 
in short but heavy and- frequent showers, attended witli 
tliundcr and lightning, continuing till late in September ; 
by the end of October rain begins to fall from the N. £. 
monsoon, and showers recur, with a very clouded sky, till 
the middle of December. Between June and December, 
the climate of Salem, though often sultry and oppressive, 
may be considered cool, the extremes of the thermome- 
ter being 68;^® and 90®. 


Prevailing winds nortli-easteily wind prevails pretty steadily 

at Salem from the beginning of November, to 
the end of January, or middle of February, which is for the two 
first months after it sets in, rather moist, cool and agreeable, but 
becomes more and more arid as the season advances, blow- 
ing from the mountains which bound Salem on the north ; 
this wind becomes in January disagreeably cold and parch- 
ing in the morning, and unpleasantly dry and warm at 
noon. It produces even in persons in health a disagreeable 
dryness of the skin, and exposure to it seems a frequent excit- 
ing cause of fever. 


After the middle or endof Februai-y, the wind whiclj^ at 
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times variable, with frequent lulls, shifts round to the south 
and south-west, and blows from that quarter in hot puffs, 
and with much uncertainty, during April and May ; cooled 
by the rains of the S. W. monsoon, this wind blows pretty 
fresh in June and July, and more moderately in the two 
following months. In October the wind again becomes varia- 
ble, till the setting in of the N. E. monsoon. 


The soil of the country immediately surround- 
ing Salem varies much, a thin layer of calcarious 
and red loam generally prevailing, through which quartz 
rocks appear on the surface in many places ; native carbonate 
of magnesia or magnesite is found in a stony barren plain, 
about five miles to the N. W. of Salem, in veins running 
generally in a vertical direction through horncblende rock, of 
which all the hills about Salem are formed ; associated with 
this magnesian formation, chromate of iron is found, and 
also extensive thick veins of quartz. The chief value of this 
carbonate of magnesia, is from its forming a very excellent 
cement but it has also been used in the preparation of 
sulphate of magnesia, and of the pure magnesia. A small 
quantity w^as sent to Europe, some years ago as a commercial 
speculation, which however failed entirely. With these ex- 
ceptions no other peculiar mineial products arc found in the 
vicinity of Salem, though in the southern part of the district, 
iron ore exists in considerable quantity, yielding on fusion, 
about 60 per cent of metal. 


d^crions!** The immediate vicinity of Salem, is, as might 
be expected from the number of tanks, highly cultivated ; of 
the arable land the proportion of wet cultivation to dry, is es- 
timated 1} to ; cotton more than sufficient for the employ- 
ment of the weavers of Salem, is grown in the neighbourhood ; 
Oopum cotton, a perennial plant is indigenous to the coun- 
try. The Bourbon cotton has also been introduced into 
the district, and is greatly on the increase, from the 
congeniality of the calcarious soil of Salem to its growth. 
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The American sea island, vine leaf and nankeen cotton have 
also been introduced, and with every promise of success. In- 
digo, and the common tobacco of the country Jire cultivated ; 
the former being manufactured to some extent ; and all the 
ordinary grains are produced. In average seasons even from 
dry cultivation, two and even three crops are reaped, and 
grain is therefore generally cheap. 

Coffee. cultivation of coffee has been introduced into 

lliis and other districts of southern India, witliin the last 
three ox* four years, and promises to become an article of 
export, being grown to a considerable extent on the Sheeva- 
roy and other ranges of hills. 

Population. 'Phe population of Salem and of the suburbs 
adjoining, is estimated at 19,021 souls, occujiying 3,821 
houses, giving an average of nearly 5 inmates to each ; the 
town covers an area of 265 square acres. Two wide princi- 
jxal streets run from east to west, through the town, the other 
parts of w hich consist merely of narrow lanes. The direction 
of the tw o large streets is favorable to the perflation of air 
throughout the year, but the lanes are close and confined. 
The population of Salem consists of adult males, 5,801, or 
about 30 ^ per cent, adult females, 6,571, or 34 J per cent ; 
male children, under 15 yeajs, 3,636, or 19 l-9th per cent ; 
female children 2,983, or 15 2-3d per cent ; and considered 
w ith reference to occupation they may be classed into tradesmen, 
the great proportion of whom are weavers of silk and cotton, 
and agricultural labourers the weavers are considered 
more healthy than those whose occupations expose them to 
the sun and wind. The census taken in 1835 shews an in- 
crease of 87J per cent, of the population since 1801, which 
increase is mainly attributable to immigration. The cir- 
cumstances which lead to this conclusion, arc the location here 
of the Company’s commercial and other establishments, which 
must have attracted many weavers, and other settlers ; the 
number of houses have only increased 13 J per cent, in 
the same period. 

■u These oalculatlons are the result of a census taken with all possible pains, to iMUn 
nocurauy, by the collector in 
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Salem is not remarkable for tbe longevity of its inhabitants^ 
but births are thought to bear a high ratio to the population. 
No documents or data however exist, on which can be founded 
even a rude guess, at the annual number or proportion of deaths, 
births and marriages. The town may be considered on the 
whole clean, 'favoring wliich two circumstances concur, viz. 
a great demand for manure of every description, and the ge- 
neral declivity towards the river. 


The dwellings of the poorest class are the common thatch- 
ed mud huts of the country, but little raised from the ground ; 
the houses of the middle and better classes, are frequently of 
brick, a mode of building which has of late been on the in- 
crease, and even when the walls are of mud, the roofs ai'e 
now generally tiled, and the floors somewhat raised from the 
ground. Cotton cloths being manufactured at this place, a 
very small proportion of the inhabitants are without clothing ; 
they also sleep on cotton carpets, or on mats spread on the 
ground. 

The diet of the chief mass of the population is the inferior 
descriptions of grain, such as raggee, cholum, &c., and it 
is estimated that from l, to } of the people eat meat daily ; 
other classes as ryots, seldom obtain animal food, except 
on holidays. It is not sujjposed that the protracted use of any 
particular grain is injurious, but on the contrary changes of 
diet are deprecated by the natives, as prejudicial to health. 


Intermittent fever is endemic, and is present 
tent Fever. more or less throughout the year ; it is usually 
most prevalent in the first quarter, a period during which, 
as already noted, easterly winds prevail, the mornings being 
cold and raw, and the days dry and scorching, attended with 
great vicissitudes of temperature. It is to be observed also, 
that this season corresponds with the time when the nume- 
rous tanks, and extensive rice grounds in the vicinity, have 
become, or are nearly dried up ; a condition of the soil 

B 
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generally admitted as most favorable to the developement of 
of malaria ; this remark, and the circumstance of the town 
being situated " in a valley,” will explain not only the pre- 
valence, but the endemic nature of febrile diseases. Few if 
any natives, strangers to the place, escape an attack of fever 
during the first twelve months ; and very frequently they 
arc attacked within a few weeks after their arrival. The 
ague assumes in natives every variety of type, though more 
rarely the quartan ; the great majority of cases are of the 
quotidian form. 


Europeans are much less subject to inteimittent fever 
than natives, and when not predisposed to the disease by ir- 
regularity of the biliary functions, or other causes, have been 
known to escape fever for several years ; but when once the 
disease is contracted, it very rarely perhaps never fails to 
recur from time to time, at least during the more feverish 
season ; and occasional paroxysms in some instances occur 
long after removal from the country. As to the type the in- 
termittent assumes in Europeans, experience shows that the 
quotidian and tertian forms are about equally prevalent. 


Attacks of the Salem intermittent, whether in Europeans 
or natives, are at first gencVally of a mild character, a slight 
determination to the head, in the first attack, is usually the 
only local affection, and it has been observed that the 
disease yields very readily to quinine ; — the natives when the 
subjects of intermittent fever, and left to their own resources, 
are commonly content to abide the spontaneous cessation of 
the paroxysms ; all classes however are glad to obtain bark, 
and more especially quinine when suffering from this disease. 
Enlargements of the spleen and liver, consequent upon which 
dropsy general or local supervenes, are not unfxequently 
the sequel of this fever. 

SfilSSia^ Dysentery and diarrhoea are not unusual among 
the natives, particularly during the rains )||bnd 
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disease of the lungs is also frequently met with, during the 
same season. 


Cholera. Cliolcra for several years prior to 1834, occur- 

red in an epidemic form generally twice in the year, at the 
commencement of the ruins in May or June, and at their final 
cessation after the N. E. monsoon, but as in intermit- 
tent fever, isolated cases are met with throughout the 
year. It used to be observed that every heavy fall of rain, 
particularly if unseasonable, was followed by the appearance 
of this disease. Since 1833, cholera as an epidemic has oc- 
casionally occurred, but not so severely or extensively as in 
former years. 

Fort. On the western bank of the river, and rather to the 
south of the town, stands the old mud fort of Salem, the 
ramparts of which have been partially thrown down, and 
the ditch filled up. The houses of the few Europeans re- 
sident here are at some distance west of the fort, >vliich is 
chiefly inhabited by peons. 


Jails. Jail No. 1, or the old jail, is situated on the right 
bank of the river, detached from* all other buildings except 
the hospitals. The site is sl%htly elevated and sloping ; 
soil thin, red and dry, resting on a rocky base ; it is a bomb 
proof building with an arched roof, having walls of great 
strength and thickness, composed of burnt brick and chunam, 
with a partition wall dividing it into two parts lengthwise. 
It has, besides three small cells, seven apartments of equal 
size, ventilated by 19 grated windows of moderate dimensi- 
ons, and is calculated to contain 146 prisoners, allowing 2 
feet, by 6 or 7 for each person ; but were the number of the 
prisoners complete, so limited a space would evidently be in- 
compatible with health. The particular dimensions of the 
wards is exhibited in the annexed sketch. Within the walls 
'are two wells of good water. This jail was first occupied in 
180$, and has undergone no material alteration, or repairs 
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since that period, and has always been allotted for prisoners 
sentenced to death, or to more than two years confinement. 

Jail No. S, or the new jail, is situated on the left bank of 
the river in close approximation witli the town ; its site is low^ 
damp, and confined ; the soil is black earth resting on an ar- 
gillaceo-calcarious base. It is built in the form of an ob- 
long square with a tiled pent roof ; the walls are thin, com- 
posed of sun burnt brick and mud, pointed with chunam. 
It contains 13 apartments, and ii store rooms of diflereiit di- 
mensions, which are ventilated by 53 good sized grated win- 
dow's, and the building is calculated for the accommoda- 
tion of 318 prisoners, allowing, as in the old jail, a space of 2 
feet, by 6 or 7, for each prisoner, which is of course liable to 
objection as above stated. Tlie annexed sketch shews the 
distribution of the cells, and other particulars. It formerly 
consisted of a number of small godowns converted to 
the present use in December 1821, and was first occupied 
in January 1822 ; the windows were enlarged and increased 
in number, and the floors raised a few inches by bricks being 
laid down edgewise in 1823, but it still continues damp. It 
is allotted for prisoners under trial, and for such as are sen- 
tenced to 2 years confinement, and under. There is a well 
of brackish water in the ce 4 tre of the yard. 

I. 

I* 

Adjoining the old jail is the hospital, a room 35 feet by 14, 
having the requisite out houses, but it is much too small for 
such a sickly jail. The military hospital also adjoining, is but 
a mere shed ; from the little sickness in the detachment doing 
duty here, it however answers the purpose sufficiently well. 

Tlie civil jail within the fort, has generally very few tenants ; 
it is a quadrangular building after the common fashion of the 
better description of native houses. 

The following tables shew the nature and amount of dis- 
ease and mortality which have occurred amongst the inmates 
of the jails, during a period of ten years, from 1829 to 1^8 
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inclusive ; they exhibit the diseases classified, and point out 
the per centage of sick to strength, and of deaths to the num- 
ber of sick treated. 

JAIL or SA LEM. 

No. 1 . — Table exhibiting the Number of Admissions and Deaths, of the 
Cmvicted Prisoners, from each Class of disease, for ten years, 

^om 1829 toT838' i' i e « « i A s e s 

I Admissions & deaths I § S ^ | 

Ajjaregate strength Irom each class of 

2,893. Disease. ‘fl.e! ' o. 


CLASSES. DISEASES. 


1st Half 2.1 Half. 1st Half. 1 2d Halt. - 




Diseases of 
the Abdo- 
minal vis- 
cera 



Ad. Dd. 

Ad. Dd 

Ad. 

Dii. Ad. 



> BJ O 

Febris ephemera 

17, 

28| 

.13: 






„ intermit quot. 

820 1 

m 


34 215 




„ tertian 

91 

1 


233 

85 469 59 

19 -598' 

12 -SlOl 

„ remitt 

„ coiitinua. . . . 

1 

4 

1 

o' 

1' 






Cholera . 

215 


110 

21.5 

no 

6 1 325 160 

>3 -581 

49 -830 

Diarrhrea 

14S 








D)«entoria acu- 
ta et chronica 

88 


ICO' 

>235 

46| 314 

530 ! 141 

22 -9831 

25 -6361 

Hepatitis acuta 









, et chronica. . . 

(1 


1 




0 -041 ICO 0 

'Calarrhus 

5| 

0 

4| 

1| 






.Vsthma 

4 

3 






Phthisis pulmo- 
nrilis 

1 

1 

1 

i| 

1 > 



1 -041 

36 -0 

Pneumonia 

2 

«l 

3' 

0! 1 





DjNpntea. 

2 


2 

oj 






i ApopIexia 

Kpilc]isia 

r.'iralysis 

Mania. 

Eruptive Fe- ( Variola . 
vers j Varicella 

(Anasarca., 

Dropsies.... {a, riiM.... 

Rheumatic ( Rheurnat. aou- 


i Syphilis priini- 
tiva 

Striotura 
thrae. . 

Atrophia. ..... 

Spectfle dis- ) 

Scorbutus 


14 

19! 

4 

0 

31 

24 

ll;l " 

59 

2 -463! 

6 -779! 

86 

1 

33, 

1 

i 

88, 

1 


36! 176 

7 -351 

.19 -772 

74 


63’ 

74| 

63 0 137 

5 -7;j5 

2 *9191 


; Diseases of) Morbi Oculo- 
theSye,. I rum., 


Diseases of 
' the skin. 


Morbi cutis.. . . 
Other diseases. 


103 

/ 

52 

8 

155 

1 « 

22 

1 

43 

\ « 

1 

1 

0 

138 

857 

m 

14 

1663 

1978 

837|1800 ll6iS773l 


4681 in -6681 
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JAIL OF SALEM. 


No. 2 . — Table eMbiting the number of Admissionfi and Deaths^ of the 
Prisoners under Trial, frotn each Class of disease, for 10 years. 



From 1829 to I8;'.8. 

Admissions .and 

Deaths irnm each 

Class of Disease. 

lil 

j 2 JS 

JS a 
rt’S 

Q-S 

h 

1*3 2J 
fc to" 

h 


Aggregate strengtli 

161. 

i?" 

is-S 

bSji 

S.'oji 

p'o 

sa." 

CLASSES. DISEASES. 

1st Half. 

|2d Half. 

1st Half. 

1 2d Half. 

'« E 

irS 

Ad 

1 l)d. 

jAd. 

Dd. 

Ad. 

,Dd. 

Ud 

|l)d 'hi 

> <lf 

► rt 
<*• 

/ Feljrisophfmera 
Fevers \ iiifcnnitt 

•] 

4 

■ 

0 

1 

0 

1 

. 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

2 

4 -317 

2S -571 


22 

15 

4 

3 

I 22 

15 

4 

3 

26 

18 

IS -149 

69 ‘230 

Diseases of / , 



3 

1 

■ 

1 

1 








tl.p A'kIo-I 

oiinatM^- urtcliromca 

cera \ 


1 

) “ 

1 

4 

0 

* 

1 

b 590 

11 ‘111 

Do brJi’n. • | Mnua 

2 

1 

2 


1 

0 

J 

1 2 

m 

] 

n 

3 

1 

2 

n 

1 -863 

0 -621 

1 -242 

0 0 

Eruptive fe- j Varicella 

0 

0 

•| 

0 

1 ^ 
1 * 

J » 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 0 

v'’r \ 

Dropsy . . , . | Anasarca 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 ‘0 

Specific di.s- ( Dracuneulua .... 
eases . . . . | Ulcus phagodon 

Do. skin., j Morbi Cutis. . . . 

1 1 
1 

0 

0 

0 

, 

0 

J 

1 

”1 

0 

J 

0; 

1 

•1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

] 863 

0 621 

33 -333 

0 -0 

Other di.sease.s.. 

2 


2 

o| 

1 2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

3 -484 

0 0 

Total 

'i2 

__17l 


.^1 

42 

17 

14 

.51 


22 

34 -782 

39 -285 


prc?cdiligtabies average annual numerical strength has 

ofdisoa.se. admissions into hospital 377, 

or 15T per cent, on the strength. In 1833 and 1834, years 
of famine, this average was considerably increased; the 
strength in 1833 amounted to 498, and in 1834 the 
number of prisoners was 412; in these two years also, 
1372 admissions took place, more than a 3d part of all 
the sick during the ten years, with 228 deaths, nearly one half 
of all the mortality ; the total admissions being 3778, and the 
total deaths 483. 

The principal diseases both as to number, and the mortal- 
ity caused by them, have been fevers of various 
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(but chiefly qmUdian intermitient)^ choleray diarrhceay dysen* 
tery and anasarca. A concise table, shewing the admissions 
and deaths from these diseases, each year, is appended. 

Table No. 3. 

1829 1830 r83i“[iba2 1833 183 J i835 iSSOTTslTi Total 


3iS < ''S -<15 < I 


Fevers.... 

161 0, 

I5| 

2la6, 3|8S^17|€0|12 

|37i 

3,86| 

63l 

5i52 10 

4631 

Cholera... 


3! 

13IS1H3 

0 

J 

o' 0| 

13 J 

SI d! 

325! 

Diarrhoea. 

40j 

81 

3l37, 47|l3|25j 

I 

20 

4 32 

3129.' 

3 »: 

302! 

Dysentery 


4; 

1 I7l'3i:55i35 


s! 5; 

0|47 

32 4 


Anasarca . 

sol 24 

1 

6 

3 OKI 16141 


O' 6 

2 15 

121 4 



Total..|li'>20 |430' 

Thus it will be seen from the five diseases alone, that 430 
deaths have occurred, or nearly 8-9ths of the whole mortality. 

It is not easy to explain satisfactorily, the much more ex- 
tensive prevalence of these diseases, and the usually greater 
amount ofi mortality, amongst the inmates of this jail, above 
that which will be seen to occur in the other prisons in the 
division. It is well known however, that the inhabitants of 
the Salem district suffer periodically from febrile disease, which 
has been supposed by the Superintending surgeon to cause 
visceral derangements and dropsies, and thus to render them 
more susceptible of being attac^ked by epidemic visitations. 

It has also been observed that natives unaccustomed to change 
of climate are particularly liable to sickness when removed 
from their villages, and taking into consideration the great ex- 
tent of the Salem district and of the Baramahl, and the varieties 
of climate they embrace, compared with the other collectorates 
in the division, it is highly probable that change of 
climate, abode, food, &c., exert a great influence on 
the health of the prisoners ; and in striking contrast 
with the mortality in the Salem jail, is that of the detachment 
of native soldiers stationed here, usually about ^60 in number, 
amongst whom the average annual mortality has not been 
above per cent on the strength, while that in the jail, during 
the same period, from 1829 to 1838, averaged 20*183 per cent 

Vumic iibcwj a I 
., .-1 1-^2 , I I 
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The site of the jails may also exert some injurious influ- 
ence on the inmates^ particularly that of No. 2 ; which 
is low, and the floors damp, notwithstanding their having 
been raised a second time in 1830 ; this may occasion bowel 
complaints, and induce a state of system favorable to dropsi- 
cal effusion ; but doubtless the principal cause of the great 
sickness and mortality, is the peculiar nature of the climate, 
and 'liability to epidemic visitations, above noticed. 

During the three years from 1826 to 1828, both inclusive, 
the total annual mortality was 17 J per cent, the proportion 
from particular diseases being as follows, viz., from cholera 
7f, from bowel complaints 2 from dropsy 4, from fever 
1 from other diseases, (of which those of the pulmonary 
viscera were about one half,) 2 per cent. The average of 
deaths to cases treated, during the same period, was as follows, 
cholera 464 cent, bowel complaints 21^, dropsy 65 | 
and fever 7 f . 

• 

F«vcr. With regard to fevers in addition to the previous 
remarks, it is only necessary further to add, tliat in the 
intermittent form of the disease, the first attack was seldom 
or never fatal, and that most of those deaths recorded in 
the table, were the result of frequent and protracted relapses, 
complicated with visceral disease. 

Cholera. Tlie mortality from cholera has been nearly 50 

per cent, on the cases trejited from 1829 to 1838 ; in every 
visitation of this disease amongst the prisoners, it has shown 
itself in the low asphyxial form, and it has been observed to 
be usually more fatal amongst them, than amongst the in- 
habitants generally. 

Efawh®?. Dysentery and diarrhoea of a peculiarly severe 
and intractable form, are always present in this jail, and have 
produced a great proportion of the mortality ; in some years, 
as 1883, 84 and 37, both diseases from their frequency may 
be said to have been epidemic. The*^ character of the d]|| 
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entery especially in such seasons, may be called pas- 
sive’* ; no pain of abdomen being present, and it being unat- 
tended with febrile symptoms ; the watery, grumous bloody 
stools were passed with little griping and no tenesmus, 
and changed to a pale watery and equally offensive fluid, after 
three or four days, in many cases resisting all attempts 
to check it ; in this state as well also as in cases of diarrhoea, 
the sulphate of copper combined with opium, was the only 
remedy which produced any good effect. 

The post mortem appearances in these diseases are not 
recorded. 

riben^ In Connection with dropsical disease it may be 

mentioned, that previous to 1829, Beriberi prevail- 
ed in some seasons in the jail, the numbers affected were 
small, but the mortality was very great in proportion. The 
dropsical rather than the paralytic symptoms predomina- 
ted. Since that time only one case, and that scarcely marked 
by paralysis, has happened amongst the prisoners, although 
the disease attacked the sepoys stationed here, in 1832 and 
also in 1833, as will be seen by the following extracts from 
the medical officer’s report. 

The first quarter of the year jl832 was marked by the 
sudden out-break of a severe form of Beriberi with paralysis 
amongst the sepoys. It was very fatal, of seven men so 
attacked, six died, two of these within a few hours after 
admission.” 

During the same quarter of the ensuing year, a similar 
disease prevailed ; but on this occasion the oedema of beriberi 
was present as well as the paralysis ; eight cases occurred, one 
recovered, three died in hospitd, and the other four were 
transferred immediately after admission to Dindigul, to the 
Head Quarters of the regiment, and all recovered.” 

0 

** Nothing satis&ctory could be elicited as to the cause’ of 
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“ this outbreak of beriberi. The dry disagreeable north east 
wind peculiar to the season of the year was remarked to be 
unusually high, particularly at night, but in no case could any 
direct connection be traced between the attack and exposure 
to this wind ; that it had some influence in producing this 
disease however seems probable, from the fact, that among 
the large body of prisoners who were safely excluded from 
the night wind, but one case of the disease appeared.” 

During the last four years of the period embraced by these 
remarks, it will be observed (see table No. 3,) that dropsy was 
not only less frequent, but also less fatal than formerly ; and, 
as will be seen from the following extract from a report dated 
1837, the character of the disease appears to have changed 
considerably. 

Formerly the dropsy so common in the Salem jail, was 
purely a cachectic disease, and treated accordingly ; on the 
contrary it now exhibits rather an inflammatory character, 
and in the treatment venesection is sometimes requisite, and 
jalap and supertartrate of potash are extensively used, parti- 
culaily the latter, and with much advantage.” 

Dyspepsia ? jjj j^^lf of the year 1838, a few cases 

of an anomalous complaint were admitted into the hospital, 
characterised by the following symptoms; great debility 
burning sensation in the hands, feet, and in the eye balls, 
tongue slightly coated, pulse not much aflfected, bowels not 
deranged, nor appetite impaired ; after a few days a speck of 
ulceration appeared on the cornea of one or both eyes, with 
surrounding opacity, diarrhoea supervened and continued for 
some days, when oedema appeared, and was followed by a 
fatal termination. The treatment, which proved successful, 
in slighter cases when the burning sensation was confined 
to the hands and feet, was first an emetic on admission, with 
small and repeated doses of the neutral salts and a combina- 
tion of Dover’s powder with nitre, but was of no avail in 
severe cases. The death under the head morhi ocuhrum^ 
recorded in the table, was a case of this complaint, incl^i^g 
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which four deaths were occasioned by it. In these cases change 
of food was considered the probable cause of the disease. 

Ulcers. Amongst the class of other diseases^ ulcers pro- 

duced by the friction of the irons on the legs and ankles, 
foim, in this as in all other jails, the greater proportion. 
They have been treated by the application of the solid lunar 
caustic, with very satisfactory results \ cicatrization being 
found to be speedy, and the surface less liable to fi’esh abra- 
sion on resuming the irons, than when healed by other appli- 
cations. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to add a few lines on the 
Salem hills, considered as a sanatorium. 

The Salem or Sheevaroy hills, previous to 1824, 
were much frequented by invalids, and others to escape the 
heat of the plains; but in June of that year, a severe and 
fatal disease broke out on them, assuming in many cases 
the yellow or remittent form of fever, which caused them to be 
deserted. As a general rule it may be observed, these hills 
are free from fever, during the dry months, and it is not till 
after a fall of rain, that disease prevails to any extent ; but 
from the superior advantages the Neilgherry hills offer to 
invalids, the value of the Sheevajoy hills as a sanatarium, 
is not of much importance. The elevation of these hills 
is not above fever range, although it has been pret- 
ty correctly ascertained, that they are healthy during the 
dry months; they however afford an eligible temporary 
change of climate, for people residing in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The same remarks apply to the Shendamungalum, 
and other ranges of mountainous land, in this collectorate. 
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COIMBATORE. 


diSw and°eJ-’ District or collectorate of Coimbatore, 

situated betwen the parallels of latitude 10® 
45," and 11® 48" north, and longitude 76® 60," and 78® 
10" east, is divided into fourteen talooks, viz. Coimbatore, 
Danaikcncottah, Suttimungalum, Colligal, Andioor, Errode, 
Parfaldaroy, Cheyoor, PuUadum, Pullachay, Chuckragherry, 
Dharapoorum, Kongyam and Caroor ; it is bounded on the 
north, by the territory of Mysore, and the river Cauvery, 
on the south by the province of Dindignl, and the hills of 
Travancore, on the east, by the collectorates of Salem and 
Trichinopoly, and on the west, by the eastern ghauts, the 
Neilgherry mountains and the Vellingherry and Paulghaut 
ranges of hills. Its extent from north to south is about one 
hundred and ten miles, and from east to west about seventy. 
Its superficial extent may be estimated at about 8,280 
geographical square miles, and the average height of the plain 
above the level of the sea, is about 900 feet. The distance 
of its western boundary from the Malabar coast, is about 
seventy miles, and of its eastern, from the coast of Coroman- 
del, about one hundred and thirty. 


Although some parts of the district, and particularly those 
lying to the southward and westward, which are known by 
the name of the AnimaUy woods, and celebrated as being the 
haunts of wild elephants, are covered with forest and thick 
jungle, yet, generally speaking it may be described as a 
flat open country, ascending gradually from the south and 
east, to the base of the Neilgherry and Paulghaut ranges of 
hills, which rise abruptly from the plain, with an elevation, 
particularly the former, of several thousand feet. 

This province, Buchanan states, was in remote times 
known by the name of Kanjiam, and had been un<m the 
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dominion of the Mysore Rajahs for about 120 years before 
it was acquired by the East India Company, in 1799. 

Rivers. j’jjg principal rivers watering this district, are 

the Cauvery, the Bowany, the Noyel and the Amberavatty. 
The Cauvery has its source near Mercara in Coorg, and 
after passing the eastern ghauts, runs along the whole east- 
ern frontier of the district, and affords for nearly the whole 
year, an abundant supply of water for the purposes of cul- 
tivation, in the neighbourhood of its banks. The alluvium 
which this river deposits is of a peculiar character, and has 
been described in the account of British India, by Professor 
Jameson and Dr. Ainslie, as follows. This river (the Cauvery) 
flowing in a long course through the Mysore country, over 
an extensive and generally barren surface of granitic rocks, 
with scarcely any woods or jungle on its banks, seems to 
bring down little or no vegetable matter, but a rich clay, 
produced from the felspar, which predominates in the 
granites ofthc south, intermixed with decomposed calcarious 
conglomerate, rendering the plains of Xanjore the most 
“ fertile of the south of India.’* 


The Bowany rises among the Koondah mountains, runs 
along the eastern base of the N^lgherries, and is joined near 
Poongaur, a village in the Danaikencottah talook, by the 
Moyar ; and these two streams retaining the name of Bow- 
any, continue their course for about thirty miles through the 
talooks of Danaikencottah, and Suttimungalum, and at last 
join the Cauvery at the town of Bowany, in the talook of 
Andioor. 

The Noyel rises in the Vellingherry hills to the westward 
of the town of Coimbatore, passes nearly through the centre 
of the district, and joins the Cauvery near the village of 
Nercooppum, in the talook of Kongyam. The Amberavatty 
has ita source in the Animally or DeUy mountains, and after 
passing through the southfirn part of the district, it also, at 
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the village of Trimacoodul, in the talook of Carooip, dis- 
charges its waters into the Cauvery. 

* 

Besides these, there are numerous other jungle streams, 
and hill water courses, having their sources generally amongst 
the western mountains, running in an eastern direction, and 
all joining either the Cauvery or its tributaries. 


Lukes tanka and 
wells. 


The lakes or tanks are 504 in number, some 
of them of considerable size, situated chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of the villages. Wells are also very 
numerous, the number registered, from which revenue is ^ 
derived, being tS8,429, their average depth i^ 25 feet, the 
water from them is generally speaking, exceedingly brackish, 
but is much used for the purpose of irrigation ; and on lands 
thus irrigated the best tabacco produced in this district is 
raised, the saline properties of the water being considered 
favourable for the cultivation of the plant. 


Morasses. There ai*e several extensive morasses in the 
district, situated near the base of the high hills to the south- 
ward and westward, and many of the villages in their neigh- 
bourhood, particularly those in the Chuckragherry talook, 
are proverbially unhealthy. | 

Canals or water Canals or Water courses, are numerous, 

COuToGSa 

proceeding from the diATcrent rivers as fol- 
lows, from the river Cauvery 5, two in the talook of 
Colligal, and three in that of Caroor. From the river 
Noyel 25, seven in the talook of Coimbatore, eleven in 
Pulladum, four in Cheyoor, two in Kongyam, and one in 
Perindoray. From the river Bowany 4, two in the talook of 
Suttimungalum, one in Errode, and one in Danaikencottah. 
From the river Amberavatty 22, seven in the talook of Chuck- 
ragberry, five in Dharapooram, one in Kongyam and nine 
in Caroor. These channels are used solely for the purposes 
of irrigation, and their great importance to cultivation, will 
be evident £r6m the fact, that the annual amount of^hie 
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revenues of villages^ which were formerly watered by the pe- 
riodical rains^ and are now irrigated by canals, has increased 
from Rupees 9,641, to 51,169. 

“d The principal mountains aie a part of the Neilgher- 

ry range near Kotagherry, rising to the height of 5,600 feet 
from the plain, running from west to east, and forming the 
southern side of the triangular plateau of the Neilgherries. 
Next to these is the Animally range, in the southern part of 
the district ; CaptainWard found some of their peaks as high as 
that of Dodapetta,on the Neilgherries, which rises to 8,790 feet; 
several smaller ranges known generally as the Vellingherry 
and Paulghaut hills, which form the western boundary of 
the district, connect these two ranges together, with the ex- 
ception of the opening through them, called the Paulghaut 
pass, and their average height may be estimated at from 1500, 
to 2000 feet. In the northern part of the province is a range 
of primitive trap hills, called the Cauvery chain, forming the 
southern part of the eastern ghauts, extending eastward from 
the Neilgherries, their height being in many places 4000 feet. 
These mountains exhibit throughout, the bold and rugged 
outline of the primitive formation, and, so far as they have 
been examined have been found to consist of small grained 
sienitic granite, and primitive green stone, or horn-blende rock. 
The general direction of the higiler ranges, viz. the sq 4 them 
side of the triangle of the Neilgherries, and the Animally or 
Delly range, is nearly from west to east, whilst that of the 
smaller ranges is from north to south, or the same as that of 
the ghauts. They s3l however give off spurs and branches, 

• which run in every direction, occasionally forming confused 
clustered masses, ivhich have in many parts from the plains^ 
an exceedingly picturesque appearance ; the sides of the hills 
are covered with jungle, which also forms a belt round their 
bases^ in many places from 5 to 10 miles broad. They are 
intersected by many valleys^ and are completely separated at 
Paulghaut by a pass 20 miles in breadth. The very consi- 
derable influence which this opexxing exerts, over the winds 
and climate of the district, will be hereafter described 
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under the head of Climate* The difference of tempera- 
ture between the plain and the higher surrounding elevations, 
taking the annual mean of each, may be stated to be about 
twenty-two degrees. 

Climate. cliiuatc of Coimbatore having been so fully 

described by Dr. Ainslie, Mr. Smith, and Dr. Christie in 
their medical report on the Epidemic fever which prevailed 
in this, and the adjoining districts, in the years 1809, 1810 
and 1811, extracts from their report are here given. Coim- 
" batbre as might naturally be expected from its elevation is 
colder and drier than some of the neighbouring countries : 
we have already remarked that the ‘general plain of it is 
about 900 feet above the level of the sea ; so that if the 
theory of Dr. Black be just, that for every two hundred 
feet of elevation we may reckon one degree of reduced 
temperature, the district in question ought to have a great 
advantage in this respect, over all those that lie lower and 
nearer the ocean.” 

The N. E. monsoon commonly commences soon after the 
calms are over, which takes place about the period when 
the sun crosses the equator, and enters on his southern 
“ declination (in other words, about the middle of October,) 
and first pours its torrenj i over the Coromandel coast, in 
the vicinity of Madras, about the beginning of November.” 

** In , Coimbatore the rains at this season, swell the rivers 
Noyel, Bowany and Amberavatty, as also the Cauvery ; and 
at this period, too, the tanks and low grounds of the dis- 
" trict receive their great annual supply of water.” ^ 

The end of December when the N. E. monsoon rains are 
over, and the sun has gained his most southern declination, 
may be considered as the coldest season of the year, in all 
those countries situated north of the equator. In Coimba- 
tore, at this period, the range of the thermometer, in the 
shade, is firom 62^ to 80*, or 82*, the climate is then de- 

• S«e tlao report on the Paulglijlatclienry Diitrict. 
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lightful ; and the N. E. wind proves enlivening and bracing 
to weakly constitutions. Towards the end of January, and 
in February, the dews fall heavily, and the fogs in the 
morning, especially in situations near the mountains con- 
tinue sometimes till 9 o’clock in the forenoon, occasioning 
simple intermittent fevers, and catarrhs amongst the na- 
live inhabitants.” 

The N. E. wind prevails with little variation till the end 
of March ; though it generally becomes weaker the further 
*^the season advances. After this period as the sun ap- 
proaches the vernal equinox, the winds are somewhat vari- 
able ; and occasional calms ensue till he has gained about 
" the seventh degree of northern declination, when what is 
called the S. W. monsoon may be said to commence.” 

** From the time the sun passes the seventh degree, in his 
northern declination, the southerly and S. E. winds begin 
to prevail on the Coromandel coast, and continue till about 
the middle of May : in Coimbatore, and in other inland 
tracts they are weaker and less unpleasant than at places 
closer to the sea, where, particularly near the period of 
their cessation, they are often warm, and to some constitu- 
" tions extremely enervating. In the month of March, at 
Coimbatore, rain is very uncommon ; the wind, though in 
the morning it still blows gently from the N. E., comes 
usually round to the S. E, in the evening ; and towards the 
end of the month the N. E. wind, for the most part dies 
away altogether, and with it, in regular seasons, those 
dews in a great measure disappear, which had fallen hea- 
vily during the two preceding months.” 

The sky in Coimbatore in the month of April, is fre- 
quently overcast, but rain is not very common; at least 
** not to a greater 'extent than a few showers ftom the S. and 
"S. W. The weather gets daily hotter, the average, range 
** of the thermometer for the month being 76^, to 98^. The 
** wind continuea to blow from the same dir^f^on as in the 

D 
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end of March but oppressive lulls are often experienced. 
Tn May, the thermometer rises sometimes as high as 96®, 
and 98® in the shade, and seldom falls lower than 79®, the 
“ sky is often over cast, and there are frequent disagreeable 
whirlwinds, which are quickly followed by pelting show* 
ers, accompanied by thunder and lightning.” 

The southerly, or what is called the Along shore totnd,*^ 
“ generally terminates about the middle of May ; when owing 
to this part of the peninsula having been so powerfully 
^^heated by the vertical rays of the sun (the sun is vertical 
over Coimbatore about the 18th April,) a change takes 
place in the direction of the wind ; which becomes general 
“ nearly all over India, and which brings on, before the 
rains begin to fall in June, by far the hottest season of the 
“ year.” 

We have observed that the sun crosses the equator about 
the Slst of March, at which period he commences his 
northern declination, and that soon after, the wind begins 
to blow from the south ; so that by the end of May he has 
been vertical over all those districts lying betwixt the 
southern extremity of the peninsula and Coimbatore, and 
which have of course been much heated : the consequence 
" of this is, that the air Which takes its direction from the 
“ now comparatively cooler regions on the eastern, and 
southern coasts of Africa, rushes towards the tracts where 
the greatest rarefaction has taken place, and which, as we 
have seen must, at this time, be the arid plains of the Car- 
natic.” ‘‘ But this wind passing over a great extent of 
“ heated country, will naturally partake of its temperature ; 

“ and in this way is produced the hot west wind, which con- 
tinues to blow pretty regularly towards the end of August, 

“ when frequent calms and light breezes from differeht quar- 
“ ters ensue, ^e evident consequences of the sun’s again 
“ approaching the equator.” 

‘‘ Soon after the setting in of £he hot westerly windflin the 
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coast of Coromandel^ the rainy influence of the S. W. mon- 
soon is first experienced on the other side of the peninsula, 
pouring its flood over Malabar and the Mysore country, 
and amongst the immense Balaghaut and western moun- 
tains, but it is but partially felt in the provinces lying east 
of these high lands. In situations near the hills, indeed, 
there tire at this time frequent heavy showers.” 


After the torrents which distinguish this monsoon, have 
** begun to fall in Malabar, the heat of the west wind on the 
Coromandel coast is usually a little moderated, but in the 
‘‘ Carnatic by no means to that degree that we might expect, 
there its temperature may be nearly calculated by the dis- 
tance from the great western ghauts ; as, the farther east 
we go, the greater becomes the heat of the air , the natural 
consequence of the wind having blown over a greater tract 
of arid land.” 

After what we have said it can easily be supposed that 
the west wind in Coimbatore, in May, June, July and 
August, is by no means so distressingly hot as in situations 
lying farther east, but it is at least in some parts, fully as 
unpleasant from another cause — ^ts immoderate strength. 
In speaking of the general appea^rance of this district, we 
mentioned the Paulgautcherry pass into the Travancore 
country, which is in a direct line with Dharapooram and 
“ Trichinopoly : this opening is of considerable width, and 
being shaped like a funnel, with its narrowest end towards 
the east allows a free and full passage to the west wind, 
from the time that it begins to prevail : for the first fort- 
night this is comparatively weak and little warm, but from 
the commencement of June, till near the . end of August, 
when the rains are falling on the Malabar coast, it becomes 
cooler, particularly near the hills, and sweeps over the 
tracts we have above mentioned, with great violence ; so 
much so indeed at Dharapooram, as to prove extremely un- 
pleasant te £i»ropeaaii, wha>are> during the time that it 
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** lasts in a great measure prevented from taking exercise 
in the open air. 

In the other parts of this district^ out of the strong cur- 
** rent of wind^ the climate at this time is much more plea- 
sant ; such as at Coimbatore and Bavanie ; the first of 
which stands clear of the pass, the other a great way to the 
westward, and northward of it.” 

Were the great western mountains as near to the ocean, 

this province, as they are in Tinnevelly we have no 
doubt but that the rainy influence of the S. W. monsoon 
" would prove considerable at the opening of the Paulgaut^ 
cherry pass into the Coimbatore country, but as it is, there 
are only here experienced frequent scudding showers, 
which however, have the efiect of making the climate per- 
fectly cool and agreeable” 

The W’est wind so refreshing near the opening of the 
pass by the time that it reaches the eastern boundary of the 
" Coimbatore country, is somewhat warm ; and at Trichino- 
poly where it blows with great force, it would be almost as 
hot as at Madras, were it not for the extensive flooded 
paddy fields lying towards the west of that city, and the 
" swollen river Cauvery over botli of wliich it passes” 

« A good deal of rain usually falls in the eastern part of 
Coimbatore in the month of June ; but in the more 
western tracts near the hills, the quantity at the same 
period is much more considerable : there are scarcely any 
dews, the sky is often overcast, and the temperature of the 
air towards tlxe end of the month is somewhat lower than 
in the preceding one : the nights are pleasant, and the 
Cauvery, for the most part, fills about the 12th or 15th, 
from the S. W. monsoon torrents in the upper countries. 
In July nearly the same' kind of weather prevails as in 
June ; only that in the first mentioned month, there is a 
little more rain than in the last. The range of the^^ermo- 
meter is commonly from 76^ ind 91^* ' 
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About the middle of August, in this province, the west 
wind becomes much more moderate and there are fre- 
quent heavy showers and occasional thunder storms : soon 
after this, most oppressive lulls are experienced, and the 
evenings and nights become hot and close. Towards the 
end of the month the river almost invariably fills, and 
gentle airs, now and then, blow from the soutliward.’* 

In September the wind is variable, but the westerly still 
predominates. That sultry and close weather which con- 
stantly in inland situations in India, takes place as the sun 
draws near to the equator, is now felt : the evenings are 
most unpleasant, and the insects very troublesome. There 
are occasional showers from different quarters.’’ 

The weather in October in Coimbatore is, for the most 
" part,* similar to that of the month preceding ; and though 
rain occasionally falls, the air is often close and sultry : 
the winds are light and variable, and the insects continue 
troublesome.” 

It has already been observed that about the middle of 
this month, the N. E. monsoon commences, and that at the 
same time its rainy influence is first felt in the northern 
tracts of the Coromandel | coast ; but the rains do not 
'' usually reach Coimbatore sooner than towards the 6th or 
8th of November, and are generally over by the end of 
December, about which time delightful cool weather 
begins, with heavy dews.” 

The principal soils in the district are, Ist a 
rich red soil mixed with sand and a species of hard con- 
glomerate, consisting apparently of small portions of the 
detritus of the subjacent rock, agglutinated by a clayey paste ; 
Sd a red soil mixed with gravel, the gravel consisting 
ahnost entirely of small pieces of quartz and small grained 
granite, Imving mixed with it a considerable propor- 
tion of sand ; Sd a soil composed almoBtg||ntirely of sand 
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and gravel ; and 4tli the black carbonaceous clay, gene- 
rally known by the name of cotton ground or regur which 
occurs in very large deposits, forming considerable plains in 
many parts of the district, like the alluvial clay described by 
Dr. A. T. Christie, in many places (it is said to be) per- 
fectly unmixed with any foreign ingredient, in other instances 
it contains nodules of calcareous tufa,’* and he adds, the 
black colour of this clay, the carbonate of lime, agates, 
and zeolites found in it, and its conversion into a black glass 
by heat, all indicate that it has originated from the disintegra- 
tion oCtrap rocks.” The red soils, generally speaking, do 
not long retain their moisture, and vary much in depth, 
in some places the under lying rock, w hich is almost invaria- 
bly granite, is very near the surface, whilst in other situa- 
tions of great extent, the depth of the soil is from 20 to 
25 feet. The black alluvial clay, however, not only long 
retains moisture, but possesses great power of absorbing it 
from the atmosphere, and it is on this property, it is suppos- 
ed, that much of its fertility depends. Its depth varies from 
about 6, to 20 feet. 


The vegetable products consist chiefly of dry 
grains. The proportion v hich the Punjeh or dry cultivation, 
bears to the Nunjeh or wet culfivation, has been stated to be 
as 97, to 3. The principal dry grains are as follows, Pani- 
cum Spicatum ; Holcus Spicatus, or cumboo ; Holcus Sac- 
charatus, or cholum ; Cynosurus Coracanus, or natchenny; 
Paspalum frumentaceum, or warragoo ; Panicum Miliaceum, 
or samay; Panicum Italicum, fenny, or Italian panicle; 
Panicum Semiverticillatum, or Codraywalier samay; Phaseol* 
us Mungo, or ulandoo ; Phaseolus Kadiatus, var, or panny 
pyre ; Dolichos Catiang, or caramumay ; Glycine tormentosa^ 
cooloo, or Madras gram; Cicer arietinum, cadalay, or 
Bengal gram ; Oryza Sativa or rice ; Triticum Hybemum 
or wheat; Hordeum distichon, or barley; Cystisus, cajan, 
or towaray; to these must be added Gossypium herba- 
ceunt, or cottony Kicotiana Tabacum, or tobacco; tUf 
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blunt leaved variety of the Cassia Senna (Senna Italica foliis 
obtusis) which grows wild in the jungles ; the true senna of 
Arabia or what is called the Alexandrine senna (foliis acutis) 
is not known in the province; Curcuma longa, or tur- 
meric of two kinds, one, the ordinary turmeric of the 
bazars and the other, a peculiar sort found in the jungles 
near the Annimally hills ; this latter kind is much preferred 
by the natives in their ablutions, and grows wild in swampy 
nullahs, but from its strong bitter flavour it is not used as an 
ingredient in their curries. Opium is prepared on the Neil- 
gherries, in considerable quantity, and is exported, principal- 
ly to the western coast, to the extent of about 2,000 pounds 
annually, and it is believed that this amount could be easi- 
ly doubled. — Sison Ammi, seed of Bishop’.s weed, or wo- 
mam ; Cuminum Cyminum, or cumin seed ; Amomum Car- 
damomum, or cardamom seed, are also exported in con- 
siderable quantities, and sent principally to Trichinopoly. 
Ricinus communis, or the castor oil plant, is much cuhivated, 
and large quantities of both the seed and oil are exported ; the 
Indigo plant, IndigofFera Anil, is cultivated in most of the 
talooks ; the quantity of Indigo manufactured in 1836, was 23 
candies. San talum alburn, Lin: Serium Myrtifolium, Roxb: 
or sandal *wood, is exported in considerable quantities; 
the tree grows in the juiigljf forests round the base of 
the hills, and the soil best adapted for the culture of it, is a 
strong red clay, the ground should be rather elevated, and 
well stocked with trees, in order that the young plants may 
not have too much moisture in the monsoon, and not be too 
much exposed to the sun when young. The sandal tree has 
no smell, till it reaches the age of 20 years ; at 50 it may be 
cut, when it yields about half a candy of wood ; and at the 
age of 100, when it is supposed to attain its full size, 
it produces an entire candy or 500 lbs. of wood, the value 
of which on the spot, is aboutl 30 rupees; the same tree 
yields both the white and the yellow sandal wood, the latter 
being the inner part, and is of great hardness and fragrance, 
p^ticularly near the root ; the white or exterior part, is less^ 
dense, and has but a faint odour ; this tree is found to thrive 
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much better, and to come to maturity more quickly in its 
native forests, than when transplanted and carefally culti- 
vated. The extensive forests in the neighbourhood of the 
Animally hills, contain abundance of teak (Tectona Grandis) ; 
black wood fDalbergia Latifoha, Roxb :) and other valuable 
timber, but unfortunately too remote from water carriage to 
permit of easy exportation. 

Much attention having lately been bestowed on the culti- 
vation of cotton and tobacco, the following notice of the dif- 
ferent Varieties of both these important products, may not be 
unacceptable. 


Cotton. The i^ecies of cotton at present grown in this 
district are six in number, viz. an indigenous annual 
cotton, or Oopum Purthce ; indigenous triennial, or Nattam 
Purthee ; Bourbon cotton ; American cotton ; green seed cot- 
ton, or Shem-Purthee ; and lastly, Shedda Purthee. 

1st. The indigenous annual cotton, or oopum purthee, 
(the term purthce literally means cotton with seed) is the * 
staple article of the district, it is sown widi most advantage [in 
the deep black lands, it is however also grown in light soil, 
but with inferior produce ; the ordinary method of cultiva- 
ting it is as follows. The Ihnd is manured by sheep being 
kept on it tiU the month of April, and after the first fall of 
rain in that month, it is ploughed four or five times, the period 
of sowing being according to the rains either in August, 
September, or October, and before sowing, the land is again 
ploughed two or three times ; this repeated ploughing answers 
the purpose of harrowing, and renders the land fit for the 
seed, which is thrown in broad cast,** like common dry 
grains, the seed being first steeped in cow-dung and water, 
or red earth and water, to prevent their adhering together ; 
as soon as the seed is sown, a plough follows to cover it in. The 
plants make their appearance in 7 Or 8 days ; and in the end 
‘ of a month in order to clear tliem from weeds, a light plou^ , 
made for the purpose, without iron on the coulter, is run bw 
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the ground whiph clears it of weeds, and thins the plants. 
In the second month the weeds are removed by the hand, 
and by this time the plants are sufficiently strong to be able, 
to resist the inflaence of the weather, and are left to come to 
maturity. This species of cotton is generally mixed with 
dry grain, as Bengal gram, tennay, or castor oil, the dry 
grains being generally reaped in the January following ; the 
cotton plants in ordinary seasons, bear in February and March 
when the first gathering commences, and continues till 
the end of April ; should rain fall in the latter month, the 
plantation is again cleared from weeds, and in July and Au- 
gust, a second plucking takes place, in the proportion of 
about half the first crop. 


The wood of this plant, when it ceases to bear, is used for 
making tatties and other domestic purposes, and the seed is 
a valuable article of food for fattening and rearing cattle ; in 
these respects, it has advantages over the Bourbon and Ameri- 
can cottons, as the seeds of these plants are stated to be 
injurious to cattle, from being of too heating a quality. 

The method of separating the seed froin the wool, is by the 
small hand mill in common use, the charge for cleaning a 
maund of 25 lbs. being two annas, and one person 
can clean about half a maund daily ; the average price 
of the seed is one Rupee, for 6 or 8 maunds; when 
cultivated on the black soil, it yields a greater portion 
of wool to seed, than when grown on the lighter soils, 
the first gathering yielding one part of wool, to three of seed, 
and the second one of wool, to three and a half of seed. 


2nd. Indigenous triennial, or natium purthee, this species 
of cotton thrives best on a soil consisting of light red loam 
mixed with gravel and sand, and a red stony soil, and on the 
light soils on which the ordinary dry grains of the country 
ca^ be qultiwted. Stiff and rich soils, which retain much 
EaoietuiiN^ Jijko the Vhdk lands, are unfit ^ the triennial cot- 
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ton. The method of preparing the land, and sowing and ga- 
thering the produce for the first year, is the same as that already 
described. In January in the second and third years, the 
plantation is again ploughed and cleared, and the cotton 
gathered at the same periods as in the first year. When the 
plant begins to droop, and the produce to be of inferior quali- 
ty, it is extirpated before the N. E. monsoon sets in, and the 
land is generally left fallow for pasture, or cultivated with com- 
mon punjah. Triennial cotton yields in the proportion of one 
of wool to three and a half of seed, and is reserved chiefly for 
home consumption ; the mode of separating it from the seed, 
is the same as that mentioned in describing the annual cotton. 

8rd. Bourbon cotton, this species of cotton was in- 
troduced ill 1819, and is now cultivated in seven 
talooks ; although it grows best in red loam, yet it suc- 
ceeds well in all light red soils of a middling quality, and 
of this kind of land, it may be estimated that 20,000 acres at 
least, arc available within the district ; all black soils should be 
avoided. The following directions have been drawn up for the 
cultivation of the Bourbon cotton in Coimbatore, by a resident 
cultivator of the plant. ‘^The seed should be sown 
in the month of August, and care should be taken to 
" weed the plants for a couple of months, and secure them 
by fences fronji the intryision of cattle which are ex- 
ceodingly fond of them, watering will be required occasional- 
ly should there be no- rain ; the plants bear in the month of 
May in the succeeding year, and do not require to be re- 
" newed for 2 or 3 years or more ; the intervening distance 
between them should be six feet, thus a cawny will con- 
tain 1,600 plants, which will yield from one to two candies 
of cotton ; the first year will not be so productive as the 
second or the third. The neighbourhood of hills should be 
" avoided, as the dampness of the atmosphere in their yicini- 
ty is injurious to the produce, and deteriorates the quality of 
cotton.” 

^ifl cotton is cultiYated chiefly by persons of the Vellaler. 
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Valloover, and Cummawer castes ; the proportion of wool to 
seed is as one to three. 

4th. American cotton. In 1831 two hundred and ninety 
three pounds of American cotton seed were distributed in 
this district, but from several causes, viz., want of rain, 
the seed being supposed to be too old, imperfect knowledge 
of the most suitable soil, and the repugnance always 
shewn by the •natives to introduce any innovation on 
their old customs, it almost entirely failed, and can* now 
scarcely be said to exist in the district. When sown in the 
common black soil, the plant did not bear well ; but spread 
into excessive luxuriance, throwing out shoots in all directions, 
with scarcely any blossoms, or pods; it succeeded best 
on the soils on wdiich the Bourbon cotton grows, viz., light 
red loam mixed with gravel and sand. The method of cultiva- 
tion, plucking and cleaning this cotton, is the same as that 
mentioned in the description of the (innual cotton, and there 
can be no doubt, from the experiments which have been al- 
ready made, that this plant would flourish in situations in 
which the Bourbon cotton has been succeessfuUy raised. 

6th. The green seed cotton, or shem purthee. This cotton 
(called shem purthee from its dark red flower) is supposed to 
resemble the Brazil cotton, and jis cultivated only as a shrub 
in flower gardens, it requires to be occasionaljr irrigated and is 
said to possess medicinal virtues ; combined with other ingre- 
dients it is prescribed in inflammatory diseases by the native 
doctors. 

6th. Shedda purthee. This cotton is also cultivated 
in gardens like the last, and both varieties grow to the height 
of 8 or 10 feet, and continue to bear for a period of 7 or 8 
years, they are almost exclusively used by brahmins for mak- 
ing junjum, or the threads worn by them as a distinguishing 
mark of caste, or for lamps in pagodas. 

• Vrithin the last two or three several Amertoaii cotton pUnten have been sent 
out by the Court cif Uirecton, for the purpose of renewing the enperiineut of cultivating 
this v^ty of eotto^and th^ate at present eaployed on Certa& turn in Golinbateie. 
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The J abourers employed in gathering cotton are paid in kind^ 
about the value of one anna daily, of imperfect pods being 
given to them ; and should the crop be good, and but little 
injured, the amount of hire is made up with a proportion of 
clean cotton. 

A succession of cotton crops should never be grown 
in the same ground, as it impoverishes the soil, and the 
land should therefore be allowed to remain fallow, and be 
manured for one year at least, before cotton is again sown in it. 
The expense of cleaning cotton is covered by tlie sale of the seed. 

A large portion of the cotton produce of Coimbatore is 
manufactured into piece goods, for the Trichinopoly, Salem, 
Mysore and Malabar markets, and a considerable quantity of 
clotli is likewise made up for Bombay, and the Persian gulf. 

Tobacco. Tobacco is the ancient staple of this district, of 

which there are three kinds — the first and most valuable, is 
called by the natives vadamooguin, it is also called yevoo 
macuppal, and vutticuppal ; from the thickness and softness of 
the leaf, its great pungency, and peculiar flavour, it is pre- 
ferred for chewing by the natives on the western coast, which is 
the only market where it is saleable. This tobacco of the 
best quality is raised on land irrigated from wells, and should 
they contain salt-petre, the Ipaf is improved both in flavour 
and appearance, but its saline qualities render it unfit for 
smoking or making snuff. The vadamoogum tobacco how- 
ever, raised in one part of the talook of Coimbatore, is an ex- 
ception, as it is of excellent quality and fit for every purpose, 
and is capable of being preserved for a period of two years. 

The second kind of tobacco is known by the name of ten- 
jnoogum, and is of the same description as that grown in the 
adjoining districts of Dindigul and Madura ; the leaf is lar- 
ger than that of the vadamoogum tobacco ; it is raised by 
artificial irrigation, and is much preferred for smoking and 
making snuff, but is too harsh for chewing, and will not keep 
long, it is also in greet request on \he western coast. 

The third kind is distinguished by the name of Ma- 
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uagherry tobacco, and is cultivated only on lands suited 
for dry grains, and is never irrigated, it is a perish- 
able article, is considered of good quality for smoking and for 
snuff, but it is too bitter in flavour for chewing. Tobacco of 
a superior quality is produced in the talooks of Coimbatore, 
PuUadum, Cheyoor, Danaikencottah, Chuckragherry and 
Pullachey, and is exported to other districts, the villages in 
which it is cultivated being situated chiefly in alluvial plains ; 
upwards of 4000 candies, are exported annually to south 
Malabar, Travancore and Cochin, large quantities are also 
exported to Trichinopoly, and to the Mysore country. The 
superiority of the tobacco grown in Coimbatore is attributable 
to the richness and suitableness of the soil for its culture, 
to its being irrigated from wells containing much salt-petre, 
and to the attention which is paid to its cultivation. 

With regard to soil, Mr. H. Piddington in his paper on 
the analysis of soils read before the Agricultural Society of 
India in March 1836, states as follows I believe the quality 
of the tobacco to depend mainly on the state and quantity of 
iron in the soil,” and also adds Colonel Hazeta and Dr. 

** Casanova are our authorities for saying that the tobacco soils 
of the Havanna are red soils,^and those of Manilla I know 
are also red soil ; now the red and reddish brown soils con- 
tain most of their iron in the stat^ of peroxide, or the reddish 
" brown oxide of iron, while the light grey soils contain it 
only in the state of protoxide, or the black oxide of iron, 

" and from an analysis of Arracan, Singour, and Hinglee soils, 
he says, it will be seen, that the best tobacco soil we have 
hitherto found in India, contains 16 per cent, or nearly one 
** sixth of iron, which is mostly in the state of peroxide, and 
that the inferior sort of tobacco, grows in a soil, containing 
only 6 per cent, of iron, which is mpreover in the state of 
« protoxide, or black oxide.”* 

• Mr. Piddington from finding that the ashes of Havanna, and Sandaway Cheroots 
contained more of the peroxide of iron than the same quantity of the ashes of the 
Hinglee or best Bengal tobacco, thinks it highly probable, that the flavour of the tobac- 
eo Co Che smo^r depeoAn on the state and quantity of iron it contains, he also states 
that uDid ragUsh tobacconists and planters colour snd flavour their tobacco 

by using a solution of sulpMo of iron which b dew by potiwa of tobacco, 
And suipbale of pofassa and carbonate of iron, which Is of an oehn yellow ooloujr. are 
formed. 
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The above observations would seem to apply in a great 
measure, to the soils on which tobacco is cultivated in this 
district, as of the four kinds in which the plant thrives best, 
three are red, containing the peroxide of iron, and the fourth, 
or black soil, in all probability contains the protoxide, in 
considerable quantity ; they are classed by the cultivators as 
follows ; 1st a black soil, having pieces of limestone, mixed 
with it, called thersell’* — 2d a red soil, a mixture of sand 
and black soil, called “ shenkersel” — 3d a red soil, mixed with 
sand, called “ shcral,” and 4th a red soil, mixed with mud, 
called “ puddagay.” The tobacco is chiefly cultivated in 
garden lands artificially irrigated from wells, and water being 
near the surface, is always beneficial to the product. On 
the land intended for tobacco cultivation, it is a common 
practice previously to grow, a crop of raggee, cholum or other 
dry grain ; from May to September, the land lies fallow and 
sheep are folded on it, it is then prepared for the tobacco. 
The usual period for sowing the seed, in beds, is in Septem- 
ber and October, and for transplanting, November and De- 
cember, the produce being gathered in the months of March and 
April, of the following year. The land is ploughed 6 or 7 
times and divided into beds, of about 5 or 6 feet square, the 
young plants are watered &r 30 or 40 days successively, 
according to the nature of the soil, and when they have 
thrown out 3 or 4 leaves, are transplanted into beds, each 
containing about 20 plants — after which they are water- 
ed every second or third day until ripe ; at the end of 
about a month when it has thrown out 8 or more leaves, 
it is topped ; and if it is wished to render the leaf long, 
from 8 to 10 leaves only are left after topping; but if 
short leaves are desired, from 10 to 12 are left. In the second 
month, the plant throws out buds, which are cautiously re- 
moved, care being always taken to keep them free from 
weeds. It comes to maturity in four months, and when cut 
it is spread out to dry. Keeping the leaves on the ground for 
more than one day is considered injurious to the tobacco, 
they sometimes however remain in the field for two days, but 
never longer. After the leaves have been gatherei^ they 
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are dried on the milk-hedge, which in supposed to impart a 
superior quality to the tobacco, but never on any other kind 
of hedge ; and when this is not available, strong poles are 
driven into the ground, and the leaves are suspended from 
ropes affixed to them — the process of drpng is continued in 
the open air for 15 days ; should the weather be wet, or dews 
heavy, it is placed in sheds, but is never smoke-dried in 
this district. After hanging for 15 or 20 days, and having 
attained a reddish brown colour, it is collected into 
heaps under sheds, and turned once every third day, 
for nine days, when the leaves are sti'ipped from the 
stalk, and tied into loose bundles containing 30 or 40 in 
each, which are again packed in heaps and frequently 
turned for 10 days more ; the bundles are always packed 
with the stalk ends of the leaves outwards, the points 
meeting in the centre The last process is to tie the tobacco 
into parcels, weighing each about 4 lbs, containing ten or 
twelve bundles, when they are pressed with planks, and hea- 
vy weights, and occasionally turned to prevent their becom- 
ing injured by heat, it is then fit for the market. The to- 
bacco raised in this district, is liable to deterioration, from 
scarcity of rain or of water in the wells, or from the eflect of 
cloudy and foggy weather, and easterly winds. Should it not be 
sufficiently watered at the time of its being topped, the plant 
is liable to injury from the roots throwing out sprouts of a white 
appearance, resembling asparagus, called by the natives cau- 
lum,” which has the effect of preventing the full growth of the 
leaf, and of injuring its quality. When transplanted should the 
weather be unseasonably dry, the leaves of the plant become 
covered with spots, or scalds, known by the term ‘^poryan,’* 
which are very injurious to the tobacco ; and should the wea- 
ther happen to be cloudy and foggy, at the time the plants 
are topped, or an east wind prevail, the leaves become 
white, as if ashes had been sprinkled over them, and are en- 
tirely destroyed, this blight is denominated sambul.” 


The exhaustion of the land from the cultivation of tobacco 
u very {preal, mdemg frequent and regular manuring ne- 
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cessary, it is therefore only cultivated every alternate year, 
v-ith cholum and other dry grains. Tobacco is grown by all 
the agricultural classes, the richer ryots cultivating one third 
of their gardens with it, and the poorer classes one fourth ; 
that which is exported may be estimated to cost on the spot 
Rupees 25 , per candy of SOOlbs. The American tobacco has 
been tried and cultivated in the same method as has just 
been described, it is however attended with more labour and 
expense ; the plants are transplanted about 10 or 15 days la- 
ter tj^n the country product, and they are about a month 
longer in coming to maturity, and require more water. 
The product from the American seed is not so good for smok- 
ing or chewing, as the country tobacco, the leaves are larger 
and broader, but they arc thinner, and have not the same 
strength and pungency of flavour, or, as it is technically 
termed among tobacco growers, karrum.” 

Cottle. Buffaloes Coimbatore is well stocked with cattle, as the 
following statement of their numbers from the J ummabundy 
for 1836 will shew, cows 289,737, bullocks 260,111, female 
buffaloes 93,417, male buffaloes 27,446, sheep 425,520. 

« 

The bullocks and cows ai’e of an excellent description, and 
are generally bred by the ryots on the pasture lands, which 
form a most valuable portion of their farms; when the pasturage 
fails, they are driven to graze in the jungly forests, near 
the western and southern hills. The best cattle are reared 
in the Colligal, Sattimungalum and Andioor talooks ; llie va- 
lue of which is from 40 to 50 rupees per pair ; that of the ordi- 
nary size, being from 20 to 40 rupees. Large cattle fairs are 
held annually in the months of April or May, at Avenashy, in 
the Cheyoor talook, and twice a year, in the months oC Fe- 
bruary and October, in the talook of Colligal. At these 
fairs a superior kind of cattle is procured, which axe sent to 
all parts of the Carnatic, being much prized for hackeries. 
Their colour is wliite, they are of a light make, bony, with 
large dewlaps, and very active. Some are brought to the 
CpUigal fairs flrom Mysore, and ffrom the adjacent 8a^ 
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lem, but by far the greater portion is reared in the jungles, 
near the river Cauvery, within the district. 

The breed of buffiiloes, as might be expected from the ve- 
ry small extent of wet, or Nunjah cultivation, is of an in- 
ferior description ; they are small, and not held in much es- 
teem. 


The breed of sheep, however, is excellent ; and from their 
wool which is of a coarse kind, the cumblies and carpets in 
common use are made, the sheep are of a small size, and 
of a white, reddish brown, or black colour ; they are easily 
fattened, and their flesh is of a very superior quality; 
some information in detail, received from the shepherds of 
this district, concerning the rearing, grazing, and diseases 
of sheep, will be found at the end of this report. 


Silk is produced in small quantities at Colligal, 
it is however not of very good quality, and is of a coarser 
kind than the Mysore silk. 


Ivory may also be included amongst the pro- 
ducts of this district, during the last four years, between 
7 and 800 elephants have been either caught or destroyed, 
principally by the public establishment maintained for this 
purpose ; the greater part of these have been females. The 
price of the largest and finest pair of tusks, is from 80 to 90 
Rupees, and those of smaller size, from 40 to 60. Although 
the #bove is about the number of elephants, which is known 
to have been destroyed, both by the public establishment, 
and by private individuals, yet there is reason to believe, 
that many are killed by the inhabitants*, which are never re- 
ported to the authorities. The government give a reward 
of 70 rupees for every elephant destroyed, at the same time 

taking possession of the tusks, but as the tusks of a full 

F 
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grown elephant sell for more than the reward, they arc 
therefore disposed of privately, the reward remaining un- 
claimed in these instances, and which are consequently not 
brought to account in the number killed. 


A very remarkable circumstance occurred at an elephant 
hunt, which took place in this district in 1834. After the 
hunters had succeeded in driving a number of wild elephants 
into the coopum or enclosure, they observed that one of 
theiq, a female, bore marks on her ears, neck and legs, of 
having been at some previous time under restraint, or 
“ tame,” and on the usual words of command being called 
out to her, to their surprize she obeyed them. One of the 
mahouts seeing luir so tame, ordered her to kneel, and had 
the courage to mount, and conduct her away from the others, 
and she has remained quiet ever since ; about three weeks 
after her arrival at Coimbatore, she gave birth to a young 
male chiphant, of a light pinkish fawn colour, or what is 
more generally known by the name of a white elephant,” 
Avhich is considered by the natives of India, but more par- 
ticularly by the Burmese, of great value ; great care has 
consequently been taken of it, with a view to its being pre- 
sented in the name of the government of India, to the king of 
Ava. Hus remarkable dilTerence of colour seems to depend 
on the almost entire absence of the usual dark colouring 
matter of the rete-mucosum, as well as the pigmentum of the 
eye ; thus apparently constituting it, an albino variety of the 
elephant. 


dua The principal mineral products of the pro- 

vince, are iron and steel, the ores of wMch, 
chiefly the brown hematite and black ore, are found in 
most of the sandy nullahs. At Topunpettah, a village 
about five miles to the northward of Coimbatore, the iron is 
produced by smelting a black sand. These ores are smelted 
in the ordinary native method, and from the metal obtained, 
nearly all the coulters of ploughs^ mamaties, and othe^^agri- 
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cultural^ as well as domestic implements are made. 

The most highly prized varieties of the Beryl, or Aqua 
mai’ine, are the produce of this district ; they are found near 
the village of Puttaley, in the talook of Kongyam, where they 
are stated to be associated with “ Cleavelandite.’^ A mine 
near that village was at one time worked by Mr. Heath, but 
is now closed. The largest specimen of Beryl said to be known, 
weighs six ounces, and is valued at £ 500, which, although 
supposed to have been found in Ceylon, it is probable may 
have been the produce of this mine. 

Salt-petre in considerable quantity, is made in the dis- 
trict, and eighteen hundred candies were manufactured in 
1836 ; it is said to be of inferior quality to that produced in 
other situations. The earth seems to contain the nitre ready 
formed, as no potash is added to it by the makers, it being 
procured simply by lixiviating the soil, and concentrating the 
solution by repeated boiling. Muriates are also procured 
by the same process, and by far the greater part of the salt 
used for culinary purposes, is prepared from the soil ; sea 
salt or muriate of soda, being too expensive to be in general 
use amongst the poorer classes. In 1812, Mr. W. Garrow, 
at that time Collector of the district, estimated that 1,800 
garce of salt, prepared from the soil, were consumed by the 
inhabitants; and although the importation of marine salt 
from the Malabar coast, has very much increased since that 
period, and its price has fallen considerably, yet even at 
the present time, by far the greater part of the poorer 
classes, from its cheapness, make use of the black impure 
and bitter mixture of nitrates, and muriates, called Attqpao,'^ 
or'^earth salt. 

This salt as before stated, is' procured in considerable 
quantity in the manufacture of salt petre. 

wMte extent of land actually under cultivation, 

lands. amounts to 2,192,766 acres, and the un- 

cultivated, or waate land, is at present about 1,096,661 ; 
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of the former 1,400,702 acres, are under dry, and 215,870 
under wet cultivation. 

The quantity of pasture land in the district amounts to 
576,694 acres, which may be classed as follows : — 

Pasturage, dry land 649,964 Acres. 

Do. Garden do 23,220 do. 

Do. Wet do 3,520 do. 

In the talooks of Pullachey, Chuckragherry, and a few 
villages in the talooks of Coimbatore, Pulladuin and Dhara- 
pooram, the dry land yields two crops annually, whilst in the 
other talooks one crop only is raised. The wet land yields 
two crops in the talooks of Dharapooram, Chuckragherry, 
Sattimungalmn and Errode, but one only is produced in the 
other talooks. 

Revenue. rcvcnue derived from the province, in an 

ordinary year, may be estimated at twenty one lacs of rupees. 

Roadi. The principal roads generally speaking, between 

Coimbatore and the adjoining districts, are good, having lately- 
been much improved, and still further improvements are in 
progress ; the distance fronj. Coimbatore, the capital of the pro- 
vince, to Madras is 315 miles, to Negapatam 220, to Trichino- 
poly 129, to Quilon by Choughaut 229, to Calicut by Chou- 
ghaut 141, to Ootacamund 44, to Seringapatam 119, and to 
Bangalore 178 miles. 

Population. The population as per last census, and the num- 
ber of villages in each talook, are shewn in the following 
table. 
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NAMES OF TALOOKS. 

liS 

H- 

it'^ 

113 

X 

Population. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Coimbatore 

179 

42.795 

43, .135 

86,130 

Sattimungalum 

141 

31.279 

36,359 

70,638 

Danaikencottah 

313 

15.370 

15,537 

30,807 

Colligal 

149 

84.337 

21,194 

45,431 

Fullachcy 

137 

37,337 

31,630 

58,867 

Perindoray 

147 

88.400 

39,073 

57,473 

Andioor 

68 

14.879 

15,630 

30,509 

Errude 

63 

19.325 

10,161 

36,486 

Dharapooram 

1 41 

35.490 

85,378 

50,768 

Kongyara 

43 

39.377 

27,987 

57.361 

Carroor 

79 

36.233 

34,654 

70,887 

Cheyoor 

105 

21,447 

31,567 

43,014 

Pulladiim 

89 

1 

41,398 

42.589 

83,087 

Chuckragherry 

1 

88 

30.1) 14 

31,333 

61,947 

Poligar Villages 

50 

10,173 

11,403 

21,576 

Total 

1.581 

401,351 

406,710 

807.964 


The inhabitants are almost all hindoos, the number of 
mahomedans, who reside principally in the talooks of Coim- 
batore and Colligal, being only 3,681 ; of Christians, there may 
be estimated between 4 and 5,000 roman catholics, and about 
one hundred protestants. 

Principal tovrnc. principal towns in the province are Coim- 
batore, Dharapooram, Bowany and Caroor. 

baltote.*^ Coimbatore stands in a high, dry, and well cul- 
tivated country, is neatly built, and consists of 
about twelve wide, well ventilated streets ; it is situated ac- 
cording to the grand trigonometrical survey, in latitude 10* 
69' 41 ' north, longitude 76“ 69' 46’ east, the height of the 
ruins of the old palace in the town, is according to barome- 
trical measurements 1,488 feet above the level of the sea ; its 
distance from the nearest hills may be about 6 milei; , Al . 
though situated so far to the northward of the Faulghapt- 
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cherry pass, that it may be said to be clear of it, yet it is withiu 
the influence of currents of air, which prevail in the pass 
throughout a great part of the year. The town in ordina- 
ry seasons is abundantly supplied with water from wells, 
but being for the most part brackish, it is said to be the 
cause of cutaneous affections among the poorer inhabitants. 
The houses inhabited by the Europeans are substantially built, 
and generally well situated ; they are placed to the eastward 
of the town, and with the exception of one near the jail, quite 
clear of it ; the number of native inhabitants of the town of 
Coimbatore, may be estimated at about ten thousand. In the 
time of Hyder Ally, it is stated to have contained 4.000 houses, 
but it suficred much by the frequent wars between the British, 
and the Mysore sovereigns. Tippoo Sultan built a mosque 
here, and occasionally resided in the palace. At the village 
of Perura, about two miles to the S. W, of the town, there 
is a celebrated temple dedicated to Mahadeva, and called 
Mail, or High Chittumbra, to distinguish it from another 
Chittumbra near Pondicherry; this pagoda is said to be 
upwards of 3000 years old, and was one of the three hindoo 
temples spared by Tippoo, when he issued his order for the 
destruction of all idolatrous buildings, the pagodas of Mailcotta, 
near Seringapatam, and that of Seringapatam itself, forming 
the other exceptions. 

On the south side of the town there is a tank of about three 
miles in length, which when full, forms a fine lake of very 
considerable extent. The nearest tract of jungle is distant 
15 miles. 

Dharapooram, situated in latitude 10® 47 ' north, 
and longitude 77® 40'' east, within half a mile of the river 
Amberavatty, stands in a high and open country ; its streets 
are straight and wide, and the houses are for the most part 
well constructed, there are here the ruins of a large mud 
fort, and in the vicinity is a considerable tract of well culti- 
vated rice land. 

TownofBowany. Bowany 18 situated at the conflux of the 
Cauvery and Bowany, and is considered a place of peat 
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sanctity by the Hindoos, and much resorted to by them, it 
is well built, and notwithstanding its peculiar locality, is dry 
and comfortable. 


TownofCaroor. Caroor is situated in latitude lOo 55^ north, and 
longitude 78o 12" east, and stands on gently rising ground, 
in a dry open country, on the north bank of the river Ambe- 
ravatty, near it are the remains of a considerable fort, in 
which there is a large temple. This town is very populous, 
and contains above 1000 houses. The small town of Pulla- 
chey, containing upwards of 300 houses, and situated in la- 
titude 11^ 47^ north, and longitude 77^^ 8^ east, also deserves 
to be noticed, as in its vicinity in the year 1800, a pot was 
dug up containing a great many Roman coins of the reigns 
of Augustus and Tiberius. 

The smaller villages are for the most part exceedingly filthy, 
their streets are extremely narrow, and the inhabitants in- 
variably throw the refuse of their meals into them, and 
also the sweepings of their houses, kites, and pariah dogs 
being the only scavengers. Many of the villages are 
surrounded by high fences of the Euphorbia tirucalli, or milk 
hedge, to protect them from the winds, but they of course 
considerably obstruct free ventilation. 

The inhabitants, compared with those of many other parts 
of India, may be said to enjoy more comfort, their 
houses in the larger towns, being substantially built, and 
covered with tiled roofs, having a considerable slope in 
order to prevent the rains from penetrating. The houses 
of the richer classes consist of from two to five apartments, 
and for the most pai*t, are dry and commodious ; in the 
smaller villages however, they are generally built of mud 
thatched with leaves, and consist of but one apartment. 
The total number of houses in the district is @51,031 ; of 
which 15 are upper storied, 868 terraced, 11,101 tiled, and 
@39,546 thatched. 
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The whole of the wealthy inhabitants, and most of the class 
of cultivators, sleep on cots, especially in wet weather, and 
nearly all classes use coarse blankets or cumblies, made from 
the wool of the sheep of the district. Wood, of which there 
is an abundance in the neighbouring jungles, is the fuel in 
general use, w^ith brattios made from cow-dung. The diet of 
the cultivating and poorer classes, consists of cholum, raghee, 
millet and other dry grains, with pulses, many of which are 
extremely n’utritious, and upon which it is said three fourths of 
the population live, the remaining fourth, using rice as their 
principal article of food. Tobacco is consumed by all classes, 
either in chewing, smoking or as snuff. The rich use a consi- 
derable quantity of ghee, mutton, spices and vegetables. 

Occupations. YtiVij bo estimated that about three fourths of 

Cultivators, population arc engaged in agriculture. The 

next most numerous class, is that of weavers, it being sup- 
Weaver^. posed that there are 14,000 looms in the district, 
and the number of people employed on them, inclusive of wo- 
men and children, amounts to about forty five thousand. 


The employment of the remaining part of the population is 
various, there is a numerous class of petty merchants and 
shop keepers, in the bazar, and many who gain their 
livelihood by fencing, dancing, and singing for the amuse- 
ment of the rich, or by practicing as conjurers on the fears 
of the superstitious. 


Customs. Each caste has its own customs, which as in 
other parts of India are connected with the numerous feasts, 
processions, and ceremonies appertaining to their religion ; 
or witli marriages, births and deaths. 


The following information having been derived from some 
of the most intelligent inhabitants of the district, is inserted 
almost literally, as being somewhat curious and interesti:^. 
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Brahminfl. Brahmins are required to perform the cere- 
monies of yaugum and yausamus, to read the vaidum or 
holy book, and to teach it to others ; to give alms to the poor, 
and to have pity on distressed people ; not to hurt or kill 
any creature, nor to do a dishonest action ; to seek for sal- 
vation by observing regularly all daily ceremonies, such as 
batliing, reading prayers, and making poojah ; to have their 
daughters married before they attain the age of ten years ; to 
betroth their sons, or mcake the Oopanianum, or as it is called 
thread marriage, before they are ten years old, and to 
perform the loobaum ceremony after their wives come 
to maturity ; to iierform the sveemuntum ceremony at the 
sixth month of the wife’s pregnancy, allowing the hair of the 
head to grow, which has not been shaved since marriage, 
till she brings forth ; to perform the poonnyumjooum ce- 
remony on the 10th day after a child’s birth, and to make it 
eat rice at the age of six months, and have its head 
shaved, and to sec that it is sent to school at the age of ten 
years. 

When a Brahmin Joses his father, the head and beard 
are shaved immediately, and he accompanies the corpse 
in the procession to the burning ground, cariy^ing the fire 
to biu'n the body ; after which, ceremonies are performed 
daily, till the 12th day, when the funeral is said to be con- 
cluded. The son of the deceased must allow the hair of his 
head to grow for one year, after the death of his father, 
during which time monthly ceremonies are performed ; the 
anniversary of his father’s death is also kept regularly during 
lifetime. If a man dies without leaving children, his brother 
performs the requisite ceremonies, and if he has no brother, 
his nephew, or an adopted son, or a person bought for the pur- 
pose, fulfils the office. The widows head is shaved, her 
jewels are all taken off, and she discontinues the use of tur- 
meric powder, sandal wood, and all other cosmetics. 

Suimyassey. When a Suunyassey or hermit dies, the body is 

let down into a pit, (into which salt has beea thrown,^ in a 

G 
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sitting posture ; and the head is beaten with cocoanuts until 
the skull is completely fractured ; the pit is then filled 
with earth, over which a tomb is erected, a banian tree 
(Ficus Religiosa) is planted near the spot, and Poojahs 
are performed at these holy tombs. 

It is estimated that there are 16,400 individuals of the 
brahmin caste in this district, and that there are about 100 
pagodas, the duties of which are conducted by 600 brahmins, 
and. these temples maintain about 2,000 dancing girls. 


annyans. Baunyau or komatie caste, observe the same 

rules as the Brahmins, with the exception that the funeral 
ceremony is concluded on the 16th day after death, and 
the widows are allowed to wear certain jewels. 

Bainy Chettiev, Bainy Chetties another caste, marry their 

daughters after they arrive at puberty ; they burn their dead, 
and their widows w^ear jewels ; blacksmiths, carpenters, bra- 
ziers, stone-cutters, and goldsmiths, also marry their daughters 
after they come to maturity, they biury their dead, and their 
widows use black clothes. 


Kongoo \>iiavers. KongooVcllavcr castc, marry then daugh- 
ters when of age, and a barber ties the wedding rope 
rourvd the neck of the bride. They marry their sons while 
yet children, to women of age, and the father may enjoy the 
son’s wife till the latter is grown up ; it is true that very 
few fathers avail themselves of tliis privilege, although no 
doubt exists of their possessing the privilege if they desire to 
take advantage of it. 

They perform funeral ceremonies for three days only, 
and on the fourth mix boiled rice and sheep’s blood into 
small balls, which they throw up into the air near the grave, 
for the purpose of pleasing the spirit of the deceased, and 
for propitiating their god- ^ 
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Inferior CMtet. Thawangoo Chetties caste^ (s, class of 

weavers,) the teloogoo chetties, and arasa pullies or labourers, 
chucklers, oodurs or tankdiggers and pariahs, widows may 
marry again, the children of the deceased husband being de- 
livered to his relatives, and should a husband and wife become 
mutually tired of each other, they are at liberty to separate, 
and each again to marry. 

These castes either burn or bury their dead, and among 
the teloogoo chetties when the elder brother dies, it is usual 
for the younger brother to marry the widow. 

In the Kykalurs or weavers caste, should there be three 
or four daughters in a family, not more than two of them ge- 
nerally get married, the others being either given to some 
temple as dancing gii’ls, or they become prostitutes. 

Oor koravurs or basket makers ; in this caste the hus- 
band may sell his wife in the same way as he would sell any 
other part of his property, and purchase another. 

Oopoo karavurs or salt merchants, may marry four or five 
wives, and are very strict with regard to their chastity; 
if a woman is caught in adulteryf the caste assemble and 
are authorized by their own customs to put both parties to 
death ; this of course they cannot carry into execution, but 
it is suspected the woman is sometimes made away with by 
poison. 


Schools. number of schools in the district is about 

two hundred, at which Tamil, Teloogoo, Hindooee, and other 
native languages are taught. The schoolmasters receive fi*om 
each pupil from two annas, to one rupee a month. 

Medical Police. Medical police may be said to be unknown, 
as no means are taken for cleansing the streets in any of the 
towns, with the exception that in tlie town of Coim- 
batore, two scavenger’s carts are employed fpr ^that purpose. 
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The only time at which any attempt at cleansing the streets 
of the villages is made^ is before the celebration of the dif- 
ferent religious festivals. 

Mendicants. number of beggars is estimated at 2,000, 

and these are fed daily by the richer natives, charitable acts 
being in much esteem among them. 

Marriages &c. Registers of marriages, births and deaths, have 
never been kept. The average duration of life in adults is esti- 
mated at about 50 years, but cases of extreme old age, such as 
from 90, to 100 are not unfrequent ; the average however in 
jungly parts of the district, is below that in those more cul- 
tivated. 


Diseases. Fever, discasc which has at all times prevailed to 

the greatest extent is fever, a mild form of intermittent being 
the most frequent type, when however it assumes the remit- 
tent form it is often fatal. The native practitioners generally 
treat an attack of fever as follows, they first administer an eme- 
tic, generally composed of the powdered seeds oftettan cottay, 
or strychnos potatorum, and follow this up by a purgative, 
consisting of one or two grains, of the powder of the seeds, 
of the croton tiglium ; if great heat of skin continues, it is 
repeated, but if the skin becomes cooler, about 10 grains of 
the jiowder ’of the bark of the Melia Azadfrachta, is given 
two or three times a day, or a decoction of it combined with a 
warm aromatic such as green ginger, or the seed of bishop’s 
weed. This which is the general method of treating an at- 
tack of fever, is in slight cases almost always effectual. In se- 
vere cases however, (and of these the quotidian is considered 
the most dangerous, and the quartan the most obstinate type,) 
and in remittent fever, their success is very indiflferent, as 
by far the greater number of patients, either sink under the 
attack in a few days, or linger on for a time under visceral 
obstructions, such as a morbid state of the spleen, or liver. 
Besides the alcove remedies many others arc used by the 
native doctors, or Vytiars, such as white arsenic, in ^ses not 
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exceeding the fourteenth or fifteenth part of a grain, twice a 
day, in conjunction with aromatics as cummin seed, the Co- 
nessi bark, or nerium antidysentericum, Lin ; this bark is also 
given in the form of decoction in dysenteric affections. The 
cinchona bark was formerly supplied by Government, and 
ordered to be sold by the collector at a low price, the de- 
mand for it however was very small. 


piSnts!* Diarrhoea and dysentery are the two next most 

fatal, and common diseases, the native doctors are 
not in the habit of distinguishing between them, both being 
usually treated in the same way. Tlie remedies given in 
these diseases, are tho powdered pomegranate fruit, twice 
or thrice a day in milk, the patients at the same time using as 
diet, a sub-acid preparation of milk, called tyre.** Some 
Hakeems particularly Mahomedans, give a dose of castor 
oil at bed time, followed next morning by a small quantity of 
opium, and* bangh. 


There are however innumerable decoctions used in the cure 
of these diseases, composed of stimulants, tonics, and carmi- 
natives, according to the fancy, or superstitious prejudices, of 
the prcscribcr. 

Venereal. Venereal disease is very prevalent, and commits 

great ravages ; strong purgatives are almost entirely relied 
on in its cure, when however calomel can be obtained it is 
always given, and continued till salivation is produced. 


Guinea worm. Dracunculus or Guinea worm, is another very 
common complaint, its cure is generally attempted by extrac- 
tion, and is always more or less tedious, the native doctors 
are generally successful, although occasionally the worm 
breaks in the attempt at its removal, when ill conditioned 
sloughing ulcers are apt to form, which arc very difficult of 
cure ; during the progress of extraction, and as it is sup- 
posed for the purpose of facilitating it, many Vytiams cover 

•* 

• Hemp. Cunal)i9 Sativcu 
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the part where the worm protrudes, with a paste composed 
of assafetida, garlic and rice flour. 

Small Pox. Small Pox has occasionally made its appear- 
ance, and has generally committed considerable ravages ; 
the deaths from this disease have always borne a great 
ratio in the higher castes, who have still a great prejudice 
against vaccination, amongst the lower classes however, this 
prejudice scarcely exists, the number of children vaccinated 
monthly, being at present about 230. 

Cholera has also broken out occasionally, and the deaths 
from it have always been very numerous. 

The jail is a square building, situated at the 
south eastern extremity of the town of Coimbatore, its position 
cannot be said to be very good, as it is placed close to a tank, 
round Mdiich at times there is a considerable extent of 
swampy ground, and it is also surrounded by ground broken 
into water courses and nullahs, in wliich after rain, the water 
for a time forms stagnant pools the receptacles of filth of 
every kind. 

The jail contains 22 cells, 18 of which are 24 feet long, 
and 18 broad, they were formerly very low, and ill venti- 
lated ; very considerable improvements have however lately 
been made in them, having been raised from 9 to 12 
feet, and in place of small chcular apertures, 18 inches 
in diameter, on each side of the door ways, large iron barred 
windows, 4 feet high by 3 feet broad, have been substituted, 
with ventilators in the roof. The number of prisoners it is 
capable of containing, is 275, at 15 per cell, free accommoda- 
tion being allowed, or 360, at 20 per cell which would 
however be rather crowded. 

The ventilators in the solitary cells have likewise been 
much improved 
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Uo»pit«i. 'j'jjg hospital situated on the extreme right of 
the square, is a ward of the jail 24 feet long by 14 feet 
broad, into which air is admitted by three windows of the same 
size as those in the odier cells. The windows being all on 
one side. 

The prisoners work daily, Sunday excepted, from 7 a. m. 
till noon, when they rest for one hour and take food, and 
again work till 4 p. m,. See table at the end of ibe report, 
for diet, clothing, labour, &c. 

nie‘- The chief article of diet is cholum, those prisoners 
however who come from the Malabar coast, where rice is the 
principal food are allowed it, and the medical officer is au- 
thorized to order whatever food he may consider requisite, for 
patients in the hospital. 

The prisoners who arc fed on cholum, cost each 6 annas 
10 pice per week, 100 rupees w'cight of cholum being va- 
lued at 6 pice ; 4 pice worth of curry stuff allowed to each 
person is included in the above amount ; those who eat 
coarse rice, cost each 6 annas 10 J pice per week ; 80 Ru- 
pees weight of rice being valued at 7^ pice — the allowance 
of curry is the same as for the others. 

• t 

The following tables shew the nature, and amount of dis- 
ease, and mortality which have occurred amongst the prison- 
ers during the period of ten years, fi'om 1829 to 1838 
inclusive. 
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No. 4.— 
the 


CL.\SSES 


Fpvers, 


of 

the Abrlo-, 
iTiirval \h-‘ 
ocra 


Disea.*e.s of 
the ]«ungs. 

Diseases of 
the Brain.. 

Eruptive Fe- 
vers 

Drop.sy 

Rheumatic 

atfcctions. 


Vencre.ll af- 
fections.. 


Specific dis- 
eases.... V 


Diseases of 
the Eye... 

Diseases of 
the skin. . 


JAIL or COIXMIBATORE* 


Table exhibitmg the Numher of Admissmis and Deaths of 
Convicted Prisoners, from each Class of Disease, for 
10 years. 


From D20 to 1838. 


AggreL'ate .strength 


DISEASES. 


1st Half. I 2d Half. 


Ad. I lid. I Ad. I Dd. 


FebrisephoTnera 0| 
„ intermit quot. 216. 
„ remiltens.... I 
„ cuntinua 76 

Cholera 60 

f Diarrhn'a 172 

I Dyseutcria acu- 
) taet chronica. 7 

\ Obstipatio 1 

Hepatitis acuta 
[ et chronica... 1 


0 

219 

0 

107 

n 

314 

4 


Admissions & deaths g 3 w 
I from each clas.s of ■3’§;S'5 Sio 
Disease. -Sj-Ihx 

I 


il 


1st Half. 


Ad. I Dd. 


293 

60 

180 


1 0 


|| 

2d Half. || 2 

lAd. Dd.^^ 


SB 

o O 

Hi 


Ifs 


j Catarrhus 

2| 




j Epilepsia 

1 Variola 

21 

0 

14 

3 


( Varicella 

19 

(1 


Anasarca 

,*131 

13 

.97 

15 37 20| 

( Rheumat. acu- 
1 tusetchronicus 

39 

1 

38, 

3S 


/ Syphilis primi- 

1 tlva.... , 3 

i Hernia humora-, 

( lis 


2| 0| 


f Atrophia 1 

Lepra 1, 

Dracunrulus.. .. HOI 

Elephantiasis. . . 1 

Scrophula 2 

[ Morbi Oculo- 
I rum I 


o! 4 


145| 35| 


356, J9 649| 37 41 *57.5 5 -TOl 

71 47 4 -5491 66 *197 

325 505 139 82 ‘351 27 ‘521 

0 061 0 *0 

0 *256 0 -0 

0 . 192 ] 33 '333 

' I 

I 

57 3 -651 3 -508 

35! 4 -494 50 -0 

77 4 ‘939 1 -298 

0 -576, 0 0 

i 

180 11 -531 1 -111 

26 1 ‘66.') 0 ‘0 


Morbi cutis 

44 

24 

Other diseases.. 

ilj 

531 

Total.... 

1303 

1396 


44 24 0. 68 4 ‘356 0 0 

448 7| Kill 51 62 *7161' 1 -225 

lisOS 126 1396 150i 276 172 Wl! 10 226 
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lAIX. OF COIMBATORE* 


No. 5. — Table exhibiting the Number of Admismm and Deaths^ of 
Prisonera under Trial, from each Class of Disease for 10 years^ 



From 1H29 to 1838. 

Admissions & deatlis 

ii 

•p 

Ms 

ai 




Aggreg^strength 

from each class of 
disease. 

I'ija 



1st Half. 

rd Half. 


2d Half. 


■ 3 ® 


CLASSES. DISEASES. 








" 5 


5 CO ^ 

Ad. 

Ud. 

Ad. 

Dd. 

Ad. 

Ud. 

Ad. 

Dd. 




( Febriiophomera 

0 

0 

0 

■a 









Fevers | „ intermit, quot. 

6 

0 

1 

1 

! ^ 

2 

6 

4 

15 

6 

S -875 

40 *0 

( 1 , contiuua 

3 

* 

s 

3 

j 









29 

13 

1 

1 

22 

13 

1 

1 

23 

14 

5 *943 

BBS! 

JJ? ! Dysenteri. »cu. 

mmalTis-| i,etchrom«a. 
cera 

7 

8 

6 

1 

19 

5 

8 

2 

!• 

7 

24 

10 

83 

17 

8 *527 

51 -SIS 

Oo. Lungs.. Pneumonia 

0 

0 

3 

* 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0-25S 

100 0 


■ 

J 

0 

0 

0 

m 

} ' 
) ‘ 

1 

■ 

■ 

1 

1 

0 ‘258 


Eruptive fe« ( Variola 

4 

0 

1 

1 



1 


1 

2 *067 


vers 1 Varicella 

2 

0 

i 

■ 


2 

8 

Dropsy.. .. Anasarca 

P 7 

2 

2 

8 

H 

8 

2 

2 

0 

4 

2 

1 *033 

50 0 

Rheumatic ( Rheumatism us 












affections.} Acutus ! 

1 

® 

3 

2 

1 

0 

8 

2 

4 ' 

2j 

1 OS'* 

50 *0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 , 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 *516 

0 0 

fections.. (Gonorrhoea 

1 

0 

0 

■ 

J 







^“**“*‘ { Dweunculiu.... 

« 

1 

0 

s 

.* 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 '660 

16 *666 

1 

Do. Skin. . . Morbi Cutis 

3 

■ 

2 

1 

s 

0 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 *292 


Other diseases . 

17 

8 

17 

8 

17 

3 

17 

2 

B 

5 

8 *78.5 

14 -ml 

Total.... 

77 

2tf 

"15 

I 2 

JH 

~89l 

59 

22 

m 

~ 

35*142 



The average annual nurndjical strength of the 
convicted prisoners during the ten years, has been 
166, and the admissions 270, or nearly 178 per cent, and the 
number of deaths annually during the same period, has aver* 
aged 27, or 17. 680 per cent on the strength. 

The admissions were greatly increased in the years of famine, 
1888 and 1834, when the mortality was also much above the 
usual average, and again in 1837, (also a year of scarcity) 
occasioned almost exclusively by diarrhcea of a severe form, 
H 
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cholera, and anasarca; in these three years 175 deaths occurr- 
ed, and 1414 sick were treated, more than one half of all the 
admissions, and somewhat less than S-3ds. of all the mortality. 
The average strength in these years amounted to 220. 

The most numerous admissions have been from fever^ 
howel complaints (especially rliarrhcea^ and dracunculus in the 
class of specific diseases — under the head other diseases, are in- 
cluded 129 admissions from punitio.^^ The greatest mor- 
tality has been occasioned \iyhoioel complaints, cholera, fever 
and dropsy. 

The number of prisoners under trial are few, the average 
strength being below 40; the diseases have been much 
the same as amongst the convicts, but more fatal. 

Fever. With regard to fever, the most prevalent type is the 

intermittent, while the continued form is most fatal ; of the latter 
type it may be remarked that no cases arc entered in the re- 
turns till toward the end of 1836, while from that period up 
to 1838, no fewer than 183 cases are recorded with 23 deaths ; 
on the other hand, all the cases of the intermittent type oc- 
curred during the first eight years, while no case is entered 
on the returns during 1837 and 1838; in 1833 and 1834 the 
admissions of this form amounted to 270, with 7 deaths. 

Cholera. Cholera prevailed as an epidemic in 1829, 1833 
and 1 834, and of the number of cases seen on the table No 4 — 59 
admissiona, with 37 deaths, took place in these years. It is re- 
marked with regard to this disease, that when it has occurred in 
an epidemic form, the cases were fewer in number compara- 
tively in the town of Coimbatore, than in other parts of the 
collectorate, which has been attributed to its high and dry 
site, and to the streets being wide and well ventilated ; it 
may however also be partly owing to the people being in 
better circumstances, and living on belter food, and in more 
comfortable houses than in other parts of the district. 

With regard to the treatment, the stimulating plan has been 
invariably adopted. ^ 
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Diarrhcca. Qf gf bowcl complaints diarrhcBa 

claims attention, not only from the number of cases recorded, 
but also from the great mortality it has produced. This dis- 
ease is always present in the jail, but in 1833,34 and 37, it 
may be said to have been epidemic, no fewer than 344 ad- 
missions, with 93 deaths having taken place in these years. 
The character of the disease will be seen from the following 
extracts from two of the medical reports. 

Diarrhoea has prevailed as an epidemic not only amongst 
the inmates of the jail but throughout the whole collectorate, 
occasioned by the unwholesome food on which the lower 
orders have been subsisting for many months past, viz. leaves, 
plants and roots. The jail has been filled with prisoners from 
various parts of the district, and many of them on admission 
were reduced, from long continued disease to a state of extreme 
emaciation ; and although nutritious diet and stimulating 
liquids were allowed them, at first cautiously and afterwards 
liberally, with opiates, and medicines of an astringent and 
tonic nature, the system in many instances could not rally, 
and the patient seemed to sink simply from exhaustion.” 

The post mortem examinations verified this, inasmuch as 
with the exception of a few cases exhibiting slight traces of 
sub-acute inflammation of the e:fternal coats of the coecum or 
ascending colon, the greater number shewed a pale bloodless 
state of the bowels, the mucous coat being covered with thin fe- 
culent matter, and generally an effusion of serum in the 
abdominal cavity.” Dated 31st December 1833. 

From these circumstances (scarcity of food &c.) the in- 
habitants have been reduced to the necessity of subsisting on 
pumpkins, the white and succulent part of the leaf of the com- 
mon aloe, and several kinds of roots, plants and leaves; disease 
particularly diarrhoea has consequently been very prevalent 
amongst them. From the dread of starvation many have com- 
mitted crimes, such as cattle and sheep stealing, and immedi- 
ately confessed their guilt for the purpose of being sent into 
jail, to procure food at the expense of their liberty.” 
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** The cases of this disease have been numerous, and it has 
proved peculiarly obstinate and fatal — nor could it be other- 
wise from the wretched state of the half starved and emaciat- 
ed objects, which have in most instances been the subjects of 
it. In the treatment, opiates, tonics, astringents with wine, 
were found to be more beneficial than any other remedies ; 
and blisters were occasionally applied over the abdomen.” 
Dated 30th June, 1837. 


Anasarca. diseasc requiring special notice is 

anasarca^ the number of deaths being 35 out of 70 admis- 
sions, of which 45 cases, with 19 deaths took place in 1833 
and 1834. Dropsical affections such as cedcma, anasarca and 
ascites were frequently attendant upon diarrhcea, and inter- 
mittent fever. Post mortem examinations exhibited an exsan- 
gineous condition of the various tissues, the stomach and bowels 
were pale, tympanitic, preternaturally transparent, and 
filled with a dirty muddy fluid — the liver and spleen were 
shrunk and pale ; the pericardium in every instance contained 
several ounces of fluid — and the substance of the heart when 
cut into, appeared as if it had been macerated. 

In the treatment, stimulants internally and externally, diu- 
retics and tonics were found most useful in checking the 
disease, and invigorating the system. 

Dracuncuiua. ^pQcific diseassSy dracuticulus merits 

a few remarks. It is endemic in this part of the country, and 
has prevailed more or less ^very year during the period em- 
braced in these remarks. The period of the year in which 
it is seen is the dry hot season, comprehending the months of 
April, May, June and July, and it is worthy of observation, 
that the cases of this disease have been most numerous in 
those years in which the monsoon either entirely, or partially 
failed — ^when the tanks were nearly all dried up, and the sup- 
ply of water failed in most of the wells. 

The disease attacks men, women, children and ad^^tSj 
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the robust and emaciated indiscriminately ; in most cases from 
two to four worms have been extracted, but in several, as many 
as twelve have been removed. The locality of the worm is 
generally in the lower extremities, about the foot and an- 
kle. The usual native plan of treatment was had recourse 
to, viz. careful slow extraction, which although a tedious 
operation, has in almost every case proved successful, and in 
but few instances has it been followed by ill conditioned sores, 
which are so often troublesome in this disease. One death 
is recorded and as the case is of some interest, it may 
be here briefly noticed. The patient was admitted on the 
10th May 1836, with a worm presenting immediately below 
the right external malleolus. The usual mode of extraction 
was resorted to, and the case went on favorably till the 13th 
June, when tetanic symptoms appeared, of which the patient 
died on the 22nd of the same month. Some irritation at the 
site of the worm is supposed to have been the cause of the 
tetanus, [n the treatment blood was drawn to the extent of 
jxyj, on the first day, and opium was then given in large 
doses, according to the urgency and frequency of the spasms; 
of this medicine, in ten days, the patient took 652 grains. On 
the 3d, 4th, and Sth days of treatment, the symptoms aba- 
ted very much, and hopes of a cure were entertained, but on 
the Sth and 9th, the spasms again became very violent, and 
resisted all the means had recoiirse to. 

Amongst the class of other diseases, ulcers form a large ma- 
jority, and as already stated, 129 admissions were from/^t^mWo, 
which seldom however exceeded two dozen lashes. 

sepoyiheaithof. There is always a detachment of sepoys 
at Coimbatore, amounting to about 150 men, with two 
European oflicers, a captain and subaltern. The sepoys huts 
axe situated close to the town, and the sick of the detachment 
are treated in a temporary building in the jail compound. 
Fever of the quotidian type if prevalent disease, 

it ia however generally of a mild form, and easily cured 
by the ordinary means, such as an emetic and purgative 
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exhibited at the commencement, and subsequently quinine 
or bark. A tabular view of the sickness in this and the other 
detachments of native military, at the various civil stations 
in this division, is given at the end of this report. 


EEMARKS ON THE BREED OF SHEEP. 

The following particulars regarding the breed of sheep, 
have been obtained from the native shepherds. Ewes be- 
come big with young in the months of March or April, and 
usually bring forth one lamb, in August or September, the 
rams being separated from them at tliis time. The lambs are 
not allowed to go out with the dams till they are one month old, 
at the end of this period however, the teeth begin to appear, 
when they are sent with them to graze. Sheep are 
turned out at 7 o’clock a. m., and are brought back to the 
folds or sheds, at 6 in the evening throughout the year. 


Rams generally live to the age of eight or nine, and 
ew'es to about seven years. 

Soon after the birth of a lamb, the shepherd examines its 
colour, and other inai’ks, and gives it a name according to its 
sex, such as Kdamtdlah to a ram, and Kclamully to an ewe 
the name of a ram ending always in mullah^ and that of a 
ewe in mulli/y if the sheep from one flock should happen 
to stray into that of another shepherd, the owner at once re- 
cognizes it by its marks and colour, or the shepherd of the 
flock which it has joined, seeing that it is a stranger, turns it 
out. Every shepherd knows all the sheep in his flock, and 
he never counts them either when letting them out of the 
shed in the morning, or when shutting them up at night 

Sheep are shorn annually in the month of January after 
the age of one year, the fleece of the back only is preserved, 
that on the other parts being rejected as useless. 

The diseases to which they are subject are the fo^owing, 
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puffing of tho belly^ called hy the natives coodoonovoo, is 
very frequent^ and is treated by cauterizing the abdomen 
with a hot iron, and by squeezing the juice of a certain 
leaf, called oonawoodee, into the animals mouth. Mungee^ 
novoo or diarrhoea, prevails during the monsoon, the re- 
medy employed for its cure is water, in which boiled 
cumboo rice has been steeped for some days, great num- 
bers however die of this disease. Another disease peculiar 
to sheep is called joralavettee-novoOf the animal it is said 
when attacked by it, immediately falls down and dies in 
a very short time ; this disease occurs only in the month 
of September. 

KoduUnovoo or bloody flux, is not unfrequent, it is also 
treated by cumboo rice water, and the shepherds say, that 
the flesh of a sheep dying of it, induces a similar complaint 
in persons who eat it. 

The value of a sheep is from two annas to one rupee, but 
if in very good condition it brings two rupees. Each shep- 
herd generally has charge of fifty sheep, for which he is paid 
at the rate of 20 buUahs of grain per mensem, with an al- 
lowance in money of 4 fanams to purchase a cumbly, 1 
fanam to purchase slippers, and 1 fanam for a cloth, annually. 

In a flock of a hundred sheep all the rams are gelded, 
except four or five, this operation is usually performed in 
the month of September, when the animal is between one 
and two years old, but never at a later period. The wethers 
are fattened, with cotton seed, mixed 'vnth gram. 
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PAUX-OBAUTCHliRllY. 


Situation. Paulghaut in latitude 10^ 45 norths and longi- 
tude 76® 38 east^ is situated in a gap in the w^estern 
ghauts 20 miles broad^ and is distant from the sea^ 
Eieration. at the nearest point on the western, coasts about 
45 miles^ being elevated 800 feet above its level. 


The surface of the country is undulating as far as the hills^ 
which rise abruptly on either side, distant 7 miles to the 
north, and 13 to the south. In the eastern or inland direc- 
tion, the country rises gradually for several miles, and to- 
wards the westward, there is a gentle descent to the sea. 

Winds. prevailing winds which are either easterly 

or westerly, are greatly influenced in their direction by the 
funnel like shape of the pass through the ghaut, which is 
more than twice as wide at the western opening, as at the 
eastern, northerly or southerly winds being very rare. 


Mountains. cxact height of the neighbouring hills has 

not been ascertained. They are irregularly wooded to their 
summits, and are uninhabited, being very feverish during cer- 
tain months in the year. In March and April consi- 
derable annoyance is felt from the heat occasioned by the spon- 
taneous combustion of the jungles on these hills, large tracts 
of which are seen burning for many days in succession, but 
no inconvenience, further than the increase of temperature, 
is thereby occasioned. 


Riven. 


There are two rirers m the neighbourhood, 
the Canady about two miles to the north, and the Calpathy 
about one mile to the south, both running in a westerly di* 
rection. The former is fed by various streams from the h^, 
forming throughout the year a considerable body of wtSer, 
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by means of irhich much lamber is floated to the coast. The 
, other stream rising in the adjoining district of Coimbatore, 
is smaller and more rapid, and after long droughts it is 
reduced to a mere succession of pools, connected by smalL 
streams. The beds of both consist of white sand, and in 
some places they are rocky, no slimy deposit being left on 
them. The banks are irregular, being pretty high in some 
places, and low and sloping in others. The vegetation on 
ftie one to the*north is generally tall and luxuriant, whilst 
the banks of the southern stream are more open, and they 
do not seem in any way to affect the salubrity of the sta> 
tion. 


Tmkj. There are no tanks of any size in the neighbour- 

hood, and the country from its undulatmg surface is well 
Mouoiu moTM* j . noxious morasses however are found 

at the foot of the hills. 

cumte. ij'jjg climate of Paulghaut throughout the year, is 
on the whole very favorable, both for Europeans and natives, 
but is more so for the former, than for the latter. The soutii* 
west monsoon during the months of June, July, August and 
September, moderates the temperature, and in the two suc- 
ceeding months occasional showei^ occur from the north-east, 
which render the weather cool and pleasant, not only in 
these months, but also throughout the whole of December. 
Rheumatism and catarrhal affections accompanied with fe- 
ver, are prevalent in the wet season; and scarcely any Eu- 
ropeans escape without ^suffering from catarrhs. In De- 
cember and Januarjjflie jungles become feverish, and early 
in January the heat begins to increase, and vegetation to 
dry up; strong land winds set in about the beginning of 
February, and continue all March and part of April ; but the 
station it healthy at this season, with the ezcqttion of the 
prevalence of acute <xnyurMMti$, called country sore-eyes. 

. .vrsNiflbar in the latter part df April antT in May, is 

* - . * 

I 
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changeable and uncertain. The following is a copy of a re- 
gister kept at this station for the year and with much 
accuracy. 


Year and 
Months. 



REMARKS. 


1837 

Janoa^. 


MiUi 


88* to 87® 


Februarj 


About 90®. 


March 


Not regis- 
tered. 


Heat gradually increasing ; pleasant 
for the first half of the month. Hot 
during the latter half, nights cold ; 
strong easterly winds. Very dry, 
but not* hot, though very disagree- 
able. Jungle fever at Walliar and 
the hills. Fever very prevalent 
over all the country. 

Strong hot land wind during the day, 
but sea breeze in the evening. 
Mornings, evenings and nights toler* 
ably cool. 

For the first three weeks a strong hot 
land wind from the east. Sea breeze 
in the evenings. Nights and mom* 
ings tolerably cool. During the 
last 10 days the land wind was 
veiy changeable ; blowing occasion- 
ally from dififerent points, nights 
cool. 


April 


May 


84® to 87i® 

79® to 98J® 


First four days, hot land winds, the 
rest of the month the weather was 
cooler from several showers that had 
fallen, and no wet tatties required. 

Weather tolerably cool the first ten or 
twelve days, towards the middle : 
of the month it became very hot, , 
three or four close nights, but the 
evenings and mornings and geneihal* 
ly the nights were very ^eeaant. 
About the SOtb very doudy end the 
sun seldom visible ; land for the last 
week the weatjier ae,shgwp^ and 
the fhermomkte imaer ^ '"i 

.V..; t--:. 
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Year and 
Months. 


TiflF 

np 

iU\ 


s 


i e 

S'S 


BEMARKS. 


J ane !75° to 84° The monsoon extremely light no heavy 

rain, but weather very cloudy and 
I showery, and remarkably pleasant. 

July |71 J°to76j° Rainy throughout the month, the sun 
seldomseen. Theriversfullinthelat* 
ter part of the month. Air very damp. 

August 72i°to79|‘ Rain occasionally heavy. Weather 
pleasant. 


Sept. 77|° to83i° The weather fine. A little rain the 
first four or five days, after which 
none till the end of the month. 


October '80** to 86° jWeather fine but with occasional 
showers, some times close and op- 
pressive before rain. 


Kov. 75° to 83}° |The first six days fine, and till the 
20th, a good deal of rain fell ; the 
rest of the month dry. During the 
latter half strong easterly winds 
prevailed — very Uttle dew in the 
mornings for the season, but cold. 

Dee. 81° to 86° I Weather cool and pleasant, nights 
cold. Feverish on toe bills and 
Walliar-jungles. Common fever 
prevalent over all the country. 

"Jungles on toe hills on fire. 


The toil toroughout the district is generally light 
and productive, toough not so fertile as in the neighbouring 
coni^ of Coimbatore ; and the higR grounds consist of 
red gravel and laterite. 


^ rivers and wells is pure, and at 
an .exhalations arms fimn toem^ but tiie 

metassei at t|^ fisot of the hills akeady alluded to, oxiude at 
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ibe commencement and termination of the monsoon, strong 
febrific miasmata. 


Agricuitura. Agriculture is in a very thriving condition, 
every available spot of land being cultivated, and the 
harvest is always certain, the rains seldom or never failing. 
Bice is the principal grain produced. 


muSicatroM?™* Paulghaut is the point of meeting of the roads 
between Coimbatore and the Malabar coast; the 
facilffy with which the ghaut here is ascended, rendering it a 
great thoroughfare. Five roads proceed from hence, three to 
the westward, and two in the opposite direction, the principal 
of which is the great Coimbatore road, affording a safe and 
pleasant line of communication; the others are compa- 
ratively narrow, and generally in bad repair. 


Population, 2he population of the talook amounted in 1838, 
according to the best information procurable, to 1,01,313 
souls ; of whom 63,056 were males, and 48,^57 females, 
No records of marriages or births have been kept. 


Diieises. Fever of an irregular quotidian type, and not un- 

frequently complicated with affections of the chest, is common 
in December and the beginning of January ; and severe jun- 
gle fever becomes prevalent at the same time, amongst the 
natives living near the morasses at the foot of the hills, and at 
Walliar, in the jungle. Paulghaut with rare exceptions ex- 
periences an annual visitation of cholera ; the cases though 
not numerous, are generally severe. 


ophihaimu. country sore eye is very prevalent during 

the months of April and May, amongst Europeans as well as 
Bheumatim. natives ; and rheumatism is also common during 
the hot season. 

The Caatoraient. military ' cantonment of Paulghaut, in- 

cluding the fort, stands on slightly undtdiating imd open 
ground, and consists of the 

dwdUng houses, and V jmraie gr<md. IK Ibrt 
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^Kti^*^*** is sitoated at the south-east corner of the 
cantonment ; it is a square fortification having round bastions 
and curtains, surrounded by a ditch feet deep, and Id broad; 
the area inside measuring 150 yards square. The buildings 
- within the fort are placed near the walls leaving an open 
space in the centre, and consist of the j»lace of anm, bar- 
Th» HMpitai. magcmm, atore rooms, solitary cdls and hos- 

pital •, the hospital is 87 feet in length by 17 in breadth, and 
is raised about 3 feet from the ground. An open verandah 
6 feet wide surrounds the building, which consists of three 
rooms, the smallest is used as a surgery, and the others 
as wards for the sick; the building is tiled, and is at 
all seasons dry and comfortable. The rooms are lofty and 
well aired, and are in every way suitable for the accommo- 
dation of sick, to the number of about 30. The locality of 
the hospital is unexceptionable. • 


weito. There are two wells in the fort, both of which 

contain water daring the entire year. The water of one is 
not used, but that of the other is pure and good. The fort 
ditch also contains water throughout die year, in the mon- 
soon it is from 10 to 12 feet in depth, but in the dry wea- 
ther it is low and becomes covered with weeds ; no noxious 
exhalations however, arise from it, and the water is always fit 
for drinking. 


The linw he. yards to the north of the fort, 

the parade ground intervening; the subsoil is for the most 
'' part laterite, and is soft and dayey in some places. The se- 
poys lines consist of a main street 25 feet wide, running north 
and south, crossed at right angles by eight streets, of 15 fret 
wide ranged at equal distances, spaces being allotted to the men 
in certain defined proportions; a sepoy’s hut occu- 
^ ^ havildar’s two si^ shares . 

a jrao^t^’s tiro and ludf; and a subadar’s t^e and a half, 
streei^ ftfo kept dm bj means of gutters on eack side. 
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Tiro irells faced with brick have been sunk in the lines, one 
of which is dry in the hot weather, and has long been disused i 
the other however always contains a supply of good water, but 
the natives prefer that obtained from a tank in the vicinity. The 
mess>house tmd officer’s quarters lie westward of the fort and 
parade, and are scattered over a considerable space of ground. 

The following table will shew the nature of the more pre> 
valent diseases at this station, it is proper however to premise 
that no troops were stationed here in 1832 and 1891, and dur« 
ing t^e first half of the year 1838 ; while one entire regiment 
was located here in 18S1, 83, .35, 36, and 37, and only one 
company in 1829 and 1830, and the latter half of the year 1 838, 
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ritovxxrci: or vravancorb. 


d»riS?S».’”'“* country of Travancore lies between the 

eighth and tenth degrees of north latitude, and 
the seventy sixth, and seventy eighth degrees of east longi- 
tud^.- It is bounded on the north by Malabar, on the west 
and south by the sea, and on the east it is separated from 
the Tinnevelly district, by a range of hills running from 
Paulghautcherry to Cape Comorin. 

SubdiTisioiu. This Province contains three districts, vi*. 
Trevandrum, Cochin and Quilon. The district of Trevandrum 
is divided into northern and southern portions, and these 
again are subdivided into what axe called Adigaroons, of 
which Vunjeoor, Paulcolum,Wutwoorkaou, Cullicootum and 
Thoneycull lie in the northern division; Nelmun-puttum, 
Ooloor, Colatoor and Pulleapoorxun comprise the southern 
portion, in each of which there are several villages. 

TreTaodium. Trevandrum tire capital, is situated in latitude 
8« 80' N., and longitude 77“ 1%' E., about a mile and a half in 
a direct line from the sea coast, with which it is nearly on a 
level. ■ It consists of a fort, in which the Rajah and his 
family reside, and a large town outside the walls, extending 
chiefly towards the north, at the extreme end of which are the 
barracks, and the old cantonment formerly occupied by a re- 
giment of native infantry, and a detachment of artillery. A 
mile to the east of the fort, and considerably elevated above it, 
is the Residency, in the neighbourhood of which the medical 
officer resides, the hospital and the lines for the escort being 
close at hand. The fort is about half a mile sq^uare, has no 
ditch, the 'walk are built of mud, with the exception of 

some parts of the west and the north sides, which are faced 
with stone. * 
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The surrounding country has a' broken and uneven aspect, 
presenting a series of hills covered with low bushes, with 
valleys of considerable extent intervening. The valleys have 
a rich alluvial soil, and are usually under wet cultivation*. 

Rivers & Canals, rivers in the neighbourhood are the Keliar, 

and the Caramany, which take theii* rise in the hills about 
30 miles to the east, and both passing south of the fort, one 
at the distance of about a mile, the other two miles, empty 
themselves into the sea. Further south, the rivers of greatest 
importance are the Cadayaur, and the Paralayaur, which 
after uniting to form the Tambrapoomy, run into the sea 
about 15 miles below their junction ; still nearer to Cape Co- 
morin is the Pallayaur, having its origin also in the hills, but 
augmented by a canal connecting it with the Paralayaur, from 
which it is partly fed ; on these streams in a great measure 
depends the irrigation of the southern and most productive 
parts of Travancore, and works at a great expense, were con- 
structed many years ago for the purpose of securing a supply 
of water to the neighbouring country, by means of canals ; a 
canal and dams were made to conduct the water of the 
Cadayaur — which now passes to the sea — into the Paralay- 
aur, but when the work was completed, it was found to 
be utterly useless, correct levels not having been taken in 
the first instance. From a late survey of the country however, 
between the two rivers, it is proved that such a work is quite 
practicable, and as the revenue resulting from it, would doubt- 
less soon repay the expense of the undertaking, it is believed 
to be in contemplation to carry it into effect, under European 
superintendence. 

A canal about forty feet wide runs to Quilon, distant 
forty miles, with but a partial interruption ; it is supplied with 
water chiefly from the sea flowing over bars and consequently 
rises and falls with the tides ; occasionally during the rains, it 
is in some places made subservient to cultivation, by throw- 

K 
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ing up bunds to prevent the influx from the sea, but 
generally from the mixture of salt-water, it is rendered quite 
unfit for that purpose. This canal will be further noticed 
under the head means of communication.” 

Tank*. jj^ southem part of the country, there are 
great numbers of tanks both large and small, chiefly sup- 
plied fifom the rivers just mentioned, but all have for a long 
time been neglected, and are insuflScient for the proper cul- 
tivation of the paddy lands in the vicinity. In the neigh- 
botirhood of Trevandrum there are only two or three small 
tanks, and further north they are still more rarely met with. 

Well*. Wells are common throughout the country, and 

the water is generally good, but in the vicinity of the rivers, 
the natives prefer using water obtained from them. 

Mountain*. range of mountains seen about thirty miles 

to the east, form a part of the great chain of the western ghauts, 
which broken near Paulghautcherry, again rise 13 miles south 
of that place, and continue to run southerly until they terminate 
at Cape Comorin ; their respective heights have not been 
exactly ascertained, but some of them arc from 4 to 5,000 
feet above the level of the sea ; they present a rugged and 
precipitous appearance, -and are nearly all densely wooded 
from the base to the summit ; from June to October during 
the S. W. monsoon, they are generally completely enve. 
loped by thick clouds. Their sides are clothed with teak 
and other large trees, and also with bamboos, under- 
wood, and high grass, which, preventing the free circulation 
of air, tends to make them very unhealthy; so extremely noxi- 
ous ai*e they at times considered, that all who possibly can, quit 
their neighbourhood, and only return to them on the setting 
in of the S. W. monsoon, about the beginning of June, when 
they become nearly if not quite free from fever. Though 
the miasm appears to be more concentrated in the vicinity 
of the hills, still it is not safe during the unhealthy season, to 
venture into any part of the jungle which approa^i^es to 
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within a few miles of Treviindrum. The teak which is of an 
excellent description, and in great abundance in Travancore, 
is floated to the coast by the streams, issuing from diflferent 
parts of tlie mountain range. 

Passes. passes through the hills are two ; the Aram- 

booly to the south, is considered perfectly safe at all seasons 
of the year, but the other the Arungoll pass, about seventy 
miles further north, can only be traversed during the rains^ 
from June to December, without incurring great hazard of 
contracting fever. At that season of the year it aflbrds the 
readiest access from Madura, and the places to the north- 
w ard, but generally speaking the Arambooly pass is much 
more /requented. Courtallum, on the Tinnevelly side of the 
hills, lies near the Arungoll pass, and owes its cool climate 
to the constant current of air rushing through it from the 
western coast. 

cum^te. Trevandrum is generally considered healthy ; 

the great quantity of rain which falls throughout the year, 
and its proximity to the sea, tend to make it cool, and at no 
season does the thermometer ever attain a height at all ap- 
proaching to what it sometimes does in the Carnatic, 
seldom rising above 90® at the ^hottest time of the year. 
About the beginning of June the S. W. monsoon sets in, and 
continues till the end of September, during this period a 
great quantity of rain falls, and the thermometer seldom ex- 
ceeds 75®. From October, the weather is sometimes rather 
close, until the setting in of the N. E. monsoon, early in No- 
vember. The quantity of rain from this monsoon, though 
much less than from the other, assists greatly in cooling 
the atmosphere, and in the interval, or during March 
April and May, the weather is warmest, and at the same 
time most unhealthy. In December, January and February, 
the nights are cool, and the dews are heavy, exposure 
to which is apt to induce fever. Though the climate 
on the whole may be considered healthy, it is not equally 
favorable to all conkitutions, and in rheumatic cases, or 
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where there exists a predisposition to pulmonary disease, the 

damp state of the atmosphere proves injurious. 

( 

The soil about Trevandrum varies considerably, 
being light and gravelly on the hills, whilst in the valleys it is 
a deep black mould, formed by the decomposition of vegetable 
matter and alluvia, brought down by the heavy rains from the 
hills. 

du^onV.** The vegetable productions are numerous, and in 
favourable seasons supplies of all kinds are abun- 
dant, rice is cultivated in the valleys, in sufficient quantity 
to meet the wants of the country, and at times to admit of 
exportation to a considerable extent; dry grain is not much 
used, and therefore but little is grown. 

The trees most commonly seen in the vicinity are the jack, 
cocoanut, palmyra and areca ; the sago palm appears also to 
grow very well in this climate, and on the northern pai t of the 
coast good sago has been prepared ; pepper and cardamoms, 
the great sources of revenue to the Travancore government, 
grow abundantly, the former all over the country, the latter 
principally near the base, and on the sides of the mountains ; 
cinnamon and nutmegs are ♦cultivated in gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hills, where they are found to thrive exceed- 
ingly well; tlie importation of tobacco is a monopoly in the 
hands of the Travancore government, and the heavy tax of 
500 per cent, imposed on it, greatly limits its consumption, 
which is almost entirely confined to chemng. Trials were 
formerly made to introduce the culture of it into the country, 
but without success, and it appears probable that the failure 
may have arisen from the ground not having been selected with 
sufficient attention to locality and soil. At Trevandrum and 
generally throughout Travancore, the climate seems to be a 
great deal too moist for tobacco, but more southerly this objec- 
tion does not exist, and in an experiment recently made, ten or 
twelve miles north of Cape Comorin, it has been shewn^hat the 
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plant thrives exceedingly well. The tobacco produced from 
JafFnapatam and Tinnevelly seed, Avas pronounced to be 
quite as good as any imported, and as the saving effected 
would be very considerable, it is in contemplation to attempt 
its cultivation in the south of Travancorc, on a sufficiently 
extensive scale, to render the country independent of foreign 
supplies. 


The mulberry grows very well, and the Travancore go- 
vernment are forming plantations, for the purpose of producing 
silk on an extensive scale. A number of mulberry plants of 
the best kinds, have been received from the horticultural 
society at Bombay, and cuttings from them have been distri- 
buted as much as possible, with every encouragement to 
the people to cultivate them. Coffee is at present produced 
but in trifling quantity, considering the advantages which the 
country possesses, the climate and soil being considered very 
favorable to its groAvth, and the shelter Avhich it requires, 
being abundantly afforded by trees in every direction ; the 
government are at present directing the attention of the 
people as much as possible to its cultivation, and with this 
vicAv they are procuring supplies of seed from different sources 
for distribution, and issuing the necessary directions for its 
management. The plant is very profitable Avhen it once begins 
to bear, which it does about the third year, and as the trouble 
and expense incurred previous to that time, is inconsiderable, 
it is to be hoped the culture of it will become general. At 
present, the market is supplied by a few private individuals. 


A great many esculent roots are cultivated by the natives, 
and with care European vegetables are found to groAV well. 
Fruits in general are not so good as on the other side of the 
ghauts ; grapes seldom arrive at perfection, but the plantain 
and pine-apple are in gi-eat abundance, the latter at times 
being very plentiful in the bazaars, and at a price sufficiently 
low to place it within the reach of all classes. 
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Mineral produc- Of the mineral productions of the country,. 

one of the most useful is laterite, which is very 
plonlifiil in the neighbourhood, and extensively employed in 
building. It is found near the surface, and being in a soft 
stale, is dug out with a sort of hatchet, and cut into any shape 
required, subsequent exposure to the atmosphere imparting 
the necessary degree of hardness ; some quarries yield it of a 
better quality than others, depending on a greater quantity of 
iron entering into its composition. The roads in the vicinity 
have been made of it, and arc found to be good and durable ; 
granite is also abundant, and forms a great part of the 
range of ghauts, and the rocky hills in the neighbourhood. 
For some time past, boring operations have been carrying on, 
ill different parts of the country, with a view to discover coal, 
but liitherto without meeting any indication of its presence, 
and the geological formation renders it improbable that the 
experiment will be successful. 

Animals. animals met with in Travancore, are much the 

same as in the other jungly and hilly parts of India ; amongst 
the larger kinds are the elephant, tiger, bison and elk ; 
and the list of smaller tribes, differs but little from that on 
the eastern side of the ghauts — hares, pea^fowl, jungle-fowl 
and spur-fowl are common? but neither the fox, nor the 
partridge are ever found on this coast, the climate of which, 
it would appear, is too damp for them ; the black-cheetah, an 
animal* said to be but rarely met with in the south of India, 
inhabits some parts of Travancore, the colour of its skin is a 
deep black, but when viewed in a strong light, spots are 
distinctly visible on it ; in size it is somewhat less than the 
common cheetah, but in disposition more ferocious than the 
other varieties of tliis family. 

Agncuituro. crops of paddy are annually obtained in 

the valleys, and in favorable years an additional one of gram, 
but nearly all the elevated ground has been allowed to lie 
waste, and become overgrown with shrubs and low 
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The land seems in most places well adapted for dry grains, 
and would scton repay the labour and expense of bringing it 
under cultivation. 

Reservoirs of water for agricultural purposes, when com- 
pared with the wants of the country, are few and insufficient. 
In most parts, the ryots chiefly depend on the periodical 
rajns, and the supply obtained in this way in general suffices, 
but when it fails, scarcity and much misery necessarily fol- 
low. With the view to improve the irrigation of the country, 
an officer of Engineers was employed a few years ago in con- 
structing tanks, and opening canals for diverting water from 
the rivers, into other channels. 


Means of com- 
munication. 


The communication between different parts of 
Travancore is much facilitated by canals, and 
back-waters. A canal runs, with an interruption of five or 
six miles, to Quilon, by means of which intercourse with that 
place is carried on. An obstruction is formed in its course, 
by a low range of hills running from some distance inland to- 
wards the sea, and which it was proposed lately to cut through, 
but the estimated expense was so great, that the scheme was 
in consequence abandoned ; circumstances have however 
since occurred, to render it desirable that it should be opened, 
and the subject is at present under consideration, with a pros- 
pect of its being proceeded with ; %vcre it completed, the con- 
venience to the people would be great, as it now forms the 
only impediment to a line of water carriage betwixt Trevan- 
drum and Trichoor, a distance of 200 miles. 


The road into the Tinnevelly district, through the Aram- 
booly pass, is in a tolerable state of repair, and so also is the nor- 
thern road leading to Quilon. 


Population. gy ^ census taken in 1820 and 21, the number 
of inhabitants in the Travancore country amounted "to 
900,000, a subsequent estimate in 1836, makes it 1,300,000, 
giving an increase of four hundred thousand in fifteen years. 
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This population is scattered over a counby containing 8,000 
square miles, but in very unequal proportions, as some parts 
chiefly near the sea coast, are much more densely peopled 
than the hills, and the forest tracts in their neighbourhood, 
where the inhabitants are but sparingly distributed. 

The population is composedof hindoos, mahomedans, and 
Christians, varying in number in different districts. . 

Himioos. Brahmins are very numerous, consisting of settlers 
from neighbouring countries, as well as the aborigines of 
this part of the coast, called namboories ; the latter are 
the finest looking race, and rank first in the estimation of the 
people, over whom they exercise an influence, even greater 
than is common in other parts of India. 

The most numerous, as well as most useful part of 
the population, are the nairs, who belong to the Sudra 
tribe, and are separated into a number of different classes, 
employed in various occupations : from amongst them are 
selected the Rajah’s troops. 

The Shanars who rank very low in the scale of caste, form 
a numerous body in the south of Travancore, and are chiefly 
employed in agricultural and other laborious pursuits. 

Maiiomedan*. mahomedaus are nearly all mapulays, or 

* liibbays, the descendants of Arabs, who have been long 
settled in the country. They have now become a numerous 
body, and engage more in commercial than agricultural pur- 
suits. There are some other musselmaun settlers, the des- 
cendants of sepoys, in the employ of former Rajahs ; but the 
Mahomedan rule never having been established in Travan- 
core, they are not numerous, and appear to keep themselves 
quite distinct from the mapulays. 

Christians. q'jje christiaus in Travancore, consisting of protes- 

• The offspring of Arab or Mahomedan fathers, by Hindoo mothers, are called. 
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tants, roman catliolics^ and Syrians, comprise a considera- 
ble part of the population of the country. 

The population of the Trevandrum district, according to 
the census of 1836, was 57,012; while in 1820, it was 
43,583 ; part of this extraordinary increase is probably only 
apparent, for it is well known with what great difficulty a 
correct census is obtained, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. For a variety of statistical facts, relating to the 
former census, and other subjects, reference may be made to 
the tables Nos. 1, and 2 annexed, which were constructed by 
Captain Ward during his survey of the district. 

About 5,000 of the inhabitants reside within the fort of 
Trevandrum, and the remainder outside the walls, and in the 
neighbouring villages. 

Dweiiinsg. dwelling houses are generally speaking 

clean and comfortable, those of the better classes have much 
wood in their structure, and are usually elevated a few feet 
from the ground. 

Such of the nair tribe as can afford it, use 
auimal food, but for the moat part, their diet consists of 
rice and vegetables, made into stews or curries. A common 
article in use is the jack fruit, which is considered very 
wholesome, and is consumed in great quantities, both in its 
ripe and unripe state ; the seeds ai-e also converted into cakes. 
A tuberous root resembling the yam is likewise much used. 

Living on the whole is cheap in Travancore, eleven or 
twelve rupees a month being sufficient for the expences of a 
respectable nair family, but a smaller sum often provides 
for all their wants. 

Some of the lower classes are much addicted to the use of 
intoxicating liquors, and the great number of trees in the 
neighbourhood yielding toddy, enables them to indulge this 
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habit at a very trifling expense. Intemperance does not 
however appear to have spread much amongst the better 
orders. 

Drew. usual drcss is in general extremely light, 

that of the Nairs consists merely of a cloth wrapped round the 
loins, made of a material thinner than that which is in com- 
mon use by the natives of other parts of the Presidency; a 
piece of gauze or thin cloth, thrown loosely over the head, is 
used as a substitute for the turban, and affords but little pro- 
tection against the rays of the sun, but when required, the 
umbrella or palmyra chattah, with which people rarely go 
unprovided on this coast, answers all the purposes of a thicker 
head dress. 

Employments. ijbe great bulk of the population, consists of 
agriculturalists, artizans, and fishermen. About 2000 Nairs 
are employed in the military service of the Rajah. 

The inhabitants of all classes are very much attached to 
their country, and they can seldom be induced to quit it by 
any advantages held out to them. 

Crime. Crimes are not very frequent, and those which 

do occur, are not often of an aggravated kind. Thefts of 
a daring character are seldohn committed, and offences of the 
more grave form arc usually confined to the Mapulays. 

Customs, .&c. 1^0 natives of Travancore are strong and 

active; the Nairs in particular, are a good looking robust 
race, and in the greater number of instances fairer than the 
people of India usually are; in theh habits they are commonly 
quiet and orderly, but in many respects their morals are very 
depraved, and their mai’riages,if such a name can be given to 
their alliances, are of so loose a nature as j:o allow an almost 
unrestrained intercourse between the sexes; the natural conse- 
quence of which is, an unusual jprevalence of venereal disease. 
The number of objects met with in the streets, as well as those 
who apply for assistance, with this dis^e in its worst ^ms, 
sufficiently evince the extent to which it prevails. * 
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Situntto. Education to a certain extent is general, the 
middle classes are usually able to read and write their own 
language, and in the better ranks, a knowledge of English 
is not at all rare ; the means of acquiring other branches of 
education have lately been afforded, the Rajah having es* 
tablished a very excdlent free school at Trevandrum, under 
the superintendeiMse of a European master, and also auxi> 
liary schools, with competent native teachers, in other parts 
of the country. 

In Trevandrum, the proportion of poor is un- 
usually large, and although charitable institutions have been 
opened where rice is distributed gratuitously, still the num- 
ber who have little more than sufficient to support life, is 
very great. 


oiieaMs. diseases met with, are in general much the 

xiephantiasu. game as in other districts, in the southern parts of 
India. There is however one, Elephantimis, or as it is 
vulgarly called the Cochm leg, to which the natives of Travan- 
core, in common with those of the greater part of the western 
coast, are very subject, and which must attract the attention of 
every person on first arrival ; cases are constantly met with at 
this place, and along the northem^art of the coast, and in the 
Cocl^ country it is still more ^quent. The disease usually 
commences with severe pain and swelling in the limb, attended 
by fever, which symptoms generally subside iu a few days, but 
return for some time at uncertain intervals, whilst the extremity 
continues to increase on each attack, until it attains in most in- 
stances an en wnraus size. The pain which attends the early stage 
of the disease usually abates after some time, and little or no in- 
convenience is felt,«zc^t from the great balk of the limb ; and 
the subject of it is able to pursue his ordinary occupation. In 
some cases the leg preserves a smooth appearance, but in 
others it becomes studded with large warty excrescences. The 
disease in this part of the country, is almost exclusively 
confined to’ the lower extremities, one or both of which 
maybe attacked; and both sexes are equally the subjects 
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of it. The natives attribute this as they do almost every other 
complaint, to the peculiar quality of the water which they use, 
but meagre diet is doubtless a predisposing cause ; for although 
the richer natives are not exempt, it appears to be much 
more common amongst the poor. Europeans have rarely been 
known to suffer from elephantiasis. The natives consider the 
disease incurable, and attempt nothing for its relief. In ob* 
viating the fever and pain at die commencement, antimonials 
and evaporating lotions to the limb, are of some use, but 
medical treatment has generally been ineffectual, in prevent- 
ing the progressive increase of the limb.* 

The annexed Table of diseiises, treated in the Bajah’s 
Public Hospital, from its establisment in 1838, to 1842 in- 
clusive, will give some idea of the state of disease, of the poorer 
inhabitants of this part of the country. 


• The hydriodate of potassa ointment in the proportion of 5^ to ^ i of lord has 
been found useful in a case of Eliphantiasis occurring in a Sepoy of the Nair Bri- 
gade, The remedy uras assiduously applied for about a month when the limb was 
reduced to nearly its natural sizCialthough the disease bad existed for two years. The 
improvement in this case, which was treated in 1842, has up to the last account 
been permanent. In addition to this remedy there is no doubt but much benefit 
would result from change of air and especially of water, but unfortunately the per- 
sons usually affected with Elephantiasis.have uot the means of resorting to change 
of climate* 
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reycr. Fevers, as has been before remarked, prevail 

very much at certain times, particularly amongst those who 
are exposed in the jungles. The inhabitants of Trevandrum 
suffer cccasionally from fever during the dry season, but 
not to a very great extent, whilst the European residents 
and escort, appear to be but little subject to it. Both the 
intermittent and remittent forms are met with, the former 
generally yields to purgatives and antimonials, and its return 
is prevented by the use of an infusion of chereyta, or 
cincl^na ; but the remittent is often very intractable, re- 
quiring more active measures, and in the jungles where it 
is impossible to procure proper aid, a great many are sup- 
posed to be annually carried off by this disease. The people 
employed to collect cardamoms, and in felling teak timber, 
and who are often required to be in the neighbourhood of 
the hills, during the unhealthy season, suffer much. In per- 
sons who have experienced repeated attacks, organic disease 
is of course very general, and dropsies are often met with in 
debilitated subjects. 

Cholera. Cholera some years ago visited the country, 

and carried off great numbers of the inhabitants ; but only 
occasional or sporadic cases, have since been met with. 


Bowoicompiaintf. Diarrhoea and* dysentery, both in the acute 
and chronic forms, not unfrequently occur during the rainy 
season, and are sometimes severe, requiring local bleeding, 
blisters, with the use of calomel or blue pill, and ipecacuanha, 
in their treatment. 


Palmonaryeom- 


seen. 


Pulmonary complaints are not uncommon, 
and well marked cases of phthisis are unmftt imyg 


Sporadic cases of small pox are met with, 
but the disease is kept in check as much as 
possible, by tibe large vaccination establishment, supported 
by H. H. the Bajah in ^Trevandrnm, and throughout Travan* 
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Rheumatism. Rheumatism is very common, and during the 
rainy season it often obstinately resists every mode of treaU 
ment that can be devised. Purgatives, with alterative and 
diaphoretic medicines, rubefacient liniments and blisters, 
form the ordinary remedies. 

Venereal. \yQ geen by reference to the table, that vene- 

real diseases are exceedingly prevalent on this coast, where 
it is found to exist in its most virulent form ; secondary symp- 
toms exhibiting scaly, papular, pustular and tubercular erup- 
tions, ulceration sometimes destroying the tonsils, velum and 
uvula, and extending to the nares, and larynx, are by no means 
unfrequent ; and several cases have presented themselves at 
the hospital, where on looking into the mouth, there appeared 
a vast ulcerated cavity involving the palate and lower part 
of the pharnyx. 

The treatment adopted both in the primary, and consecutive 
forms, has been in many instances, a mild alterative course of 
plummer’s pill, never given with a view to effect the system, as 
the greatest dependence was always placed on the compound 
decoction of sarza, in combination with the iodide of potassium, 
about a pint of the former with two or three grains of the latter 
taken in divided doses, during the day, and continued until 
the sores healed. In cases when? buboes formed, previous to 
admission, the hydriodatc of potassa ointment was freely applied 
over and around the enlarged glands, provided no fluctuation 
could be detected, and in general with great benefit ; but in 
those cases where suppuration, or extensive destruction of the 
parts had taken place, and sinuses formed, the plan adopted 
has been the free application of the iodide of potassium so- 
lution, to 5j of water, to the ulcerated surface, the 
sinuses being injected with the same, this was also used to 
sores on the penis, particularly if presenting an unhealthy 
appearance. In many cases the cartilages and bones of the 
nose had been destroyed previous to admission, but even in 
this stage of the disease, and in one or two instances where the 
entire nose, and part of the upper jaw had been destroyed, the 
disease was completely arrested by this application, along with 
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the decoction, and the iodide of potassium internally. Two 
sketches of cases treated in this manner with success are here 
given, 

Lcijrosy. Tliis discase is very prevalent particularly amongst 
the lower orders, nor are the higher classes exempt from it, 
and it is generally believed to be both hereditary, and con- 
tagious ; there is however no doubt but its prevalence, Is great- 
ly to be attributed to poor diet, and inattention to cleanliness. 

scrophuia. Several very inveterate cases of this formidable 
and troublesome disease, came under treatment, in most in- 
stances affecting the glands of the neck, and throat, and oc- 
casionally those in the axilla. The treatment consisted in 
the exhibition of the compound decoction of sarza, about a 
pint daily, with two or three grains of the iodide of iiotassium, 
the tumours being freely touched with the compound tinc- 
ture of iodine morning and evening ; besides which, the oint- 
ment of the iodide of potassium (5j to Sj) has been kept con- 
stantly applied to them. When suppuration commenced, 
and the sores appeared foul, with a tenacious pale slough 
adhering to them, its separation has been accelerated by the 
free application of lunar caustic, afterwards the iodide of po- 
tassium solution, of the strength of Bij to Sj. of water, is found 
to heal the sores and sinuses readily. 

Psora is also very general and frequently assumes 
a virulent, and obstinate form, and indeed well merits its 
appellation of the Malabar it is no doubt occasioned by 
the poorer classes subsisting so much on fish, which is often 
from partial decomposition unfit for food, and the effluvia from 
which on passing the market places, is sometimes almost into^ 
lerable. 

The most effectual treatment in this discase is the local ap- 
plication of sulphur and mercurial ointments, in the proportion 
8 j of the former, to 5 j of the latter, sulphur and cream of tar- 
tar electuary being at the same t^e given internally, in the 
more obstinate and chronic cases. 
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^ The extreme prevalence of iilcers of various 

characters, on lias coast, is proverbial, and it would be diffi- 
cult to form any classification of them, suffice it to say, that 
amongst them leprous, and venereal sores, arc conspicu- 
ous, as well also those of a phagedenic, and sloughing cha- 
racter ; many of these cases have been traced to repeated at- 
tacks of lues venerea, and in tlie greater number, tlic consti- 
tutional treatment has consequently been the same, as that 
adopted in secondary syjdiilis. In sores of a leprous character, 
the iisual ap])Hcalion is an ointment composc'd of the hydrarg : 
uitrico oxydum jj, to jj of the ceratum resiiuT, which 
<.lcaiiscs and stimulates the sores much better than any other 
application, aided by a wash consisting of a solution of chloride 
of lim(‘, of a. .strength adapted to the dlffereiil cases. Frequent- 
ly wasliiug tlic sores willx chloride of lime, lends materially to 
accelerate the cure, by destroying th(' acrimonious and corrod- 
ing nature of tlio dis( hcirgo, and prcveiiling them fronispread- 
ing. 

PiiOi?, (leafiH. registers of births or deaths, have ever 

been kept in Travaneore, and tbereforc no information on 
these subjects, on which any dependence can be placed, is 
j)rocurable. 

eiimHif tMini- rlimate oi* Travaneore is considered mi- 

favorable to some kinds of cattle. The cows 
of the country are diminutive, and miserable looking animals, 
the quantity of milk whicli they yield is very small, and 
those bi ought from other parts of the country soon degene- 
rate, 'I'hc same is the case with regard to sheep, none are 
reared by the inhabitants in Travaneore, and tlic supply re- 
quired for the markets, is brought Aom the TinncvcIIy and 
Coimbatore districts. 

Horses, here as well as all along the western coast, are 
very liable to become weak in the loins, particularly if ex- 
posed to the wind, when much heated ; castration is often re- 
sorted to as a iirevcntivc, and it seems to be generally admit- 

M 
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ted, that geldings suffer less frequently than entire horses ; 
when attacked with this complaint the animal is rendered 
completely useless. 

Hojiiitiif. 'j'jjg Qjjy hospitals at present in Trevandrum, 
.ire one for the sick of the Nair brigade, and another for the 
reception of the sick poor. The latter is divided into four- 
wards, two of which arc appropriated for patients of the high- 
er castes, and the others for persons of low caste; the 
building is calculated to contain altogether about seventy- 
five patients, who are dieted at the expense of the Travan- 


numi-fc*. -phe barracks, arc situated about a mile and 

a quarter to the north of the fort, on high, dry and any 
ground, they arc sufficiently extensive to accommodate a na- 
tive regiment, and a company of artillery ; but since the 
force was withdrawn some years ago, they have remained unoc- 
cupied, they however still continue to be kept in good repair. 
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Acdouht of a recent attempt to explore the Tramncore 
Mountains. 


The high range of hills in the vicinity of Trevandrum, 
never having been thoroughly explored^ — although unsuccess- 
fully attempted many years ago, by captain Sheridan of the 
Nair brigade, lieutenant Noble, and captain Green of the 
Engineers, — the Resident of Travancore accompanied by seve- 
ral gentlemen, started from Trevandrum on the 24th of Fe- 
bruary last, via Arienaad to visit these hills ; tffe road as far as 
Arienaad distant 16 miles, was found very tolerable, frequent- 
ly traversing considerable tracts of paddy ground, and steep 
ridges covered with jungles ; halting here during the 25th 
and 26th, the next march was to a place called Caviat- 
ten Coodul, eight miles nearer to the base of the hills, 
through a very picturesque undulating jungly country, by an 
old tract laid do^vn on the map, passing over several elevated 
ridges, but upon the whole the road was found tolerably good. 

Here the party encamped for two days, on the banks of a 
branch of the Kurramonay river, at an elevation of 430 feet 
above the sea, while parties were sent to explore the country 
towards the hills. From thence they started after breakfast, on 
the Ist March, and pursued their course through beautiful 
forests, and over some ridges, until they came to a small river 
at the foot of the hills, called the Attyaur, 1,2.J0 feet above 
the level of the sea, and after a short halt, commenced as- 
cending the hill through, a dense, and almost impenetrable 
forest of magnificent trees, which afforded a complete shade 
from the rays of the sun, rendering it cool and pleasant ; other- 
wise it would have been an arduous undertaking in the heat 
of the day, from the steepness of the ascent, leading directly 
up the acclivity of the mountain, as native roads usually do« 

After ascending the first ridge, a kind of promontory or 
projection of rock, where there appeared the remains of an 
old barrier was seenj from which there is a splendid view of 
the country below ; a little higher up, there is a plateau of 
some extent, covered 210 ]^ f^est txe$d, mid pursuing 
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the route over another ridge, a dense low jungle was entered 
apparently the abode of elephants, and innumerable other 
wild animals, whose foot prints were observable in every 
direction. 

The party next shaped their course to the right, over very 
rough ground, until they attained an altitude of 8,980 feet, 
where an encampment was formed about 8 P. M., by the side of 
a small rivulet, there being no prospect of gaining the sum- 
mit Aat day, Ae line leading to the top of the^ range not 
having been cleared or explored. 

The encampment here presented a very lively scene, 
from the number of people employed constructing temporary 
huts, and the bustle and confusion, which prevailed. 

The natives very soon began to shiver from the change of 
temperature, although to Europeans it felt delightful. The 
splendid view of the Augastier peak, towering far above, a 
little to the south, occasionally capped with clouds, and again 
bursting forth during gleams of sunshine, was truly sublime. 
The enjoyment also of the cool delicious water, was a source 
of much gratification after the fetigues of the day, which 
however were felt but slightly from the coolness of the tem- 
perature, and exhilirating atiliosphere, as compared with the 
heat of the encampment below, where the thermometer stpod 
at 90®. 

Towards evening, great piles of wood were collected, in 
different directions all round the encampment, and set fire 
to, as well to frighten away elephants and tigers, as to afford 
warmth to the natives. 

The European gentlemen who slept on mattresses on tiie 
ground, in a small tent, found it rather cold during the night, 
and in the morning on looking at the thermometer, it stood at 
65® Fahr. All complained of being unable to sleep for a 
great part of the night, perhaps from the cold, but more pro- 
bably from the effects of the raided air. ^ 

It was found in the ^xaiug, that all the coolies had run 
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away just before day light, although they were amply sup- 
plied with rice, and every attention had been paid to their 
wants. But the dread of wild animals, and especially of 
venturing into elevated or unexplored regions, felt by them, 
is such, that it is difficult to induce them either by fair means 
or force, to accompany such expeditions ; and in consequence 
of this contre temps, the encampment was necessarily obliged 
to stand fast ; however, after breakfast on the 2d March, the 
party proceeded towards the summit of the ridge, which after 
many difficulties, and having had almost literally to cut their 
way, the whole distance of about two miles, they at last emerg- 
ed from the jungle, and ascended its highest point. 

The extensive view of the Travancore country, which pre- 
sented itself, with the sea in the distance, as well as that looking 
towards Palpanassum, on the Tinnevelly or east side of the hills, 
was truly magnificent. Here a considerable plateau of table 
land exists, at an elevation of 4,740 feet, as measured by 
the barometer. The highest peak of the range was estimate 
ed at about 6,000, and the Augastier peak, a little further to 
the southward, at about 7,000 feet, which is nearly as high as 
Ootacamund, and no doubt posseses a similar climate — several 
other high peaks, appeared at various distances, both to the 
north and south. On exploring tke table land in various direc- 
tions, the whole surface was literally trampled by elephants^ 
seemingly from its being a place of retreat for them, from 
the jungles below ; and in some of the small sholas, or open 
clumps of jungle, the prints of tigers were seen. 

The surface of the table land was generally rocky, although 
considerable portions of sward were seen here and there, but 
time did not admit of exploring further. 

It is in contemplation shortly to make another excursion 
to these hills, when it is hoped more extensive discoveries 
will be the result. 

The benefit of having such a climate, 'vrithin so convenient a 
distance must be apparent, and^possibly a sanotaxium xnay be 
established on the Travancore hills, possessing advantages, 
nearly if not equal to those of the Neilghemes. 
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COCHIN. 


dariM Cochin, one of the oldest of the Dutch set- 

tlements in India, is a maritime district in the 
province of Travancore, lying between the 9th and 10th 
degrees of east longitude ; it is bounded by the ocean on 
the west; the province of Malabar on the north ; by the range 
of mountains commonly called the western ghauts, on the 
east ; and Travancore proper on the south. 


Town of Cochin. The town of Cochin itself, while in possession 
of the Dutch, was surrounded by a rampart, ditch and 
other works, rendering it a place of security, for the 
extensive commerce which they carried on, in this part 
of the country. The fortifications however, after its sur- 
render to the English, were dismantled, and nothing now 
remains to point out their situation, further than the mound 
of earth, the remnant of the old rampart, which surrounds 
it on the land side, and is now a disadvantage, from in some 
degree preventing free ventilation. 

Most of the streets of Cochin run in a south-westerly 
direction, and the houses w^hich were built at a subsequent 
period'by the Portuguese, are mostly two stories in height, 
and though of large dimensions, still from the internal ar- 
rangement, and the manner in which they are crowded toge- 
ther, they are not very well adapted for a warm climate; and the 
small enclosures in the rear of each, surrounded by walls of 
from 14 to 16 feet in height, prevent a due circulation of air. 

Backwater. There are no rivers of importance in the dis- 
trict, but the backwater from its great extent, the fertility 
which it diffuses over the country, and the facility of com- 
munication which it affords, is deserving of particular Vtice, 
being to Cochin, what roads are to other countries* Xakm|[ the 
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town of Cochin, as a starting point, the back-water may be 
described as branching to the southward and northward, 
extending in the former direction nearly to Quilon, and in 
the latter as far as Chetwa, a distance of about 40 miles ; in 
its course it subdivides into numerous branches, which ramify 
in an easterly direction, and to the westward it communicates 
by three estuaries with the sea, viz. at Chetwa, Cranganore 
and Cochin. It is very shallow in many places, more parti- 
cularly in the northern part of the Chetwa branch, but be- 
tween the inlets at Cochin and Cranganore, and the former 
place and Alleppy, situated about 30 miles to the south-* 
ward, it is at all times navigable both for passage and 
cargo boats ; from Alleppy however, to the bar of Ivica 
near Quilon, it becomes gradually shallower. During the 
rains every part is navigable, fla^t bottomed boats being 
employed, but for the conveyance of small merchandize, ca- 
noes drawing but little water are preferred. The back-water 
is affected by the tides, which rise about two feet, and flow at 
the rate of 2 J miles an hour ; it is tortuous in its course, and 
somewhat sluggish, but affords to the merchant a safe, and 
convenient means of transport for his goods, to the marts of 
Cochin and Alleppy, as also to the cultivator, of carrying 
his produce without much troujjle or expense to the best 
market ; another very important advantage is, that the com- 
munication is open at all seasons of the year. The cargo 
boats are covered with mats, made either of bamboo or cad- 
jans, by which the goods, are protected both from the effects 
of the sun and rain. 

There is a succession of hills and valleys, throughout the 
greater part of the district, the hills are generally covered 
with a low thick prickly shrub, and the valleys laid out in 
rice cultivation, and plantations of cocoanut trees. 

Climate. Weather is more variable at Cochin than on 

the eastern coast, or in the interior of the country. The sea 
breeze, which blows daring the day, is generally from the 
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westward, changing at times to the N. W. and S. W. The 
land wind from the N. E, which sets in at night, passes over 
so extensive a surface of water before reaching this place, 
that it is changed from a hot and parching, to a cool and 
sometimes chilly breeze, a free exposure to which during 
sleep is attended with danger. The south-west monsoon 
or wet season, begins about the end of May, and continues 
to the end of September, during which time the pluviome- 
ter gives an average fall of 72 inches of rain, and the ther- 
mometer indicates an average temperature of 78 ° ; the re- 
maining months constitute the dry season, during which the 
thermometric average is about 85°. The climate is at all 
times more or less moist, and occasionally very sultry, but 
frequent showers of rain reduce the temperature, and prevent 
it becoming at any time vq^ryhot or arid; a continued drought 
is almost unknown, and the people are never subjected 
to the miseries of scarcity, or famine. On the whole, the cli- 
mate although relaxing, and never so cool or bracing as in 
other parts of India, especially in the morning, possesses the 
advantage of being more equable in temperature throughout 
the year. 


Soil. The soil varies considerably. To the north it is gra- 
velly, in many places clayey, and strata of laterite abound ; 
southward it is sandy, but immediately on the banks of the 
back-water, there is an alluvial deposit, from the annual over- 
flowings — occasioned by the heavy rains near the sources of 
the rivers, and which occur once or twice during the S. W. 
monsoon, completely inundating the villages on their banks. 
The effects on the paddy crops, are either beneficial or the 
reverse, according to circumstances ; if the seed has been 
but lately sown, or if the plants are very young, considerable 
injury is caused, the crop being liable to fail altogether. 


Malaria. 


Disagreeable exhalations arise from thg banks 
of the back-water, and are more particularly perceptible, dur- 
log the dry season ; it has been however found, that the fealth 
of the inhabitants does not sulBfer in any marked degree 
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diereby,* and the people are as healthy looking, as those 

who live in drier parts of the district— the miasm being pro* 

bably counteracted in some degree, by the purifying effects 

of the sea breeze. 

« 

ducUoM* ^ vegetable productions of the country 

are the plantain, breadfruit, jackfhiit, mango, 
pineapple, tamarind, guava, lime, citron, water-melon and 
pumpkin — among roots the yam, sweet potatoe, and the arrow 
root — the articles of merchandize, which are exported to vari- 
ous foreign marts are principally pepper, and cardamoms (both 
of which are monopolies of the Circar, or Rajah of Cochin,) 
also ginger, turmeric, cassia, betel nut, nux vomica and co- 
cuius iudicus. 

Among trees the teak stands ^e-eminent, but there 
are also other valuable forest trees, as the angely, jack- 
tree, blackwood, ben-teak and bastard cedar. The Malabar 
teak is well known for its superiority both as regards its specific 
gravity, and closeness of grain. The angely is generally 
used in the construction of houses, and small vessels ; it 
is by no means so durable as teak, but is preferred on ac- 
count of its cheapness ; a species of fir, known by the name 
of “ Viney” is also valuable for the resinous juice which it 
yields, and which is substituted for varnish — the above trees, 
grow chiefly in the northern parts of the province viz., in 
the Talloopilly, Chittoor and Trichore districts ; the cocoanut 
flourishes most luxuriantly in the southern parts, it delights 
in a sandy soil, and thrives in proportion to its proximity to 
the sea coast, requiring little or no culture. 

nemwBe mi- The cattle are very diminutive, cows afford 
but a scanty supply of milk, and bullocks are 
almost useless for carriage or agriculture, — ^bufbloes however 
thrive well, and are used for the purposes of labour ; sheep 
introduced from the neighbouring zUlahs fliU off very quick- 
ly, but pigs and poultry are abundant. 


• aim MMrktd of tlw dtotriet of Qkiim. 
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Manufactures, The manufactures of the district are chiefly ar- 
rack, cocoanut oil, coir and jaggery ; sugar cane is not cul- 
tivated to any great extent, although the country offers every 
facility for its growth, and it might be turned to the greatest 
advantage. The mode of manufacturing sugar is little known 
to'lhe natives of this part of the coast. 

AirjjiuJturai Cotton is grown in small quantities, and is of 

an inferior quality to that produced in Tinnevel- 
ly, on the eastern side of the ghauts. 

Coffee of excellent quality, has also been partially cultiva- 
ted ; the resources of the province arc indeed great, and only 
require capital with a spirit of enterprize to develope them, 
and turn them to advanttige. 

The attention of the natives in general is directed to the 
cultivation of paddy, no arable lands being allowed to lie 
waste ; the supply of rice frequently exceeds the demand of the 
market, the surplus being shipped to Colombo, and other 
places ; and besides rice, a grain called chama’’ is largely pro- 
duced. The paddy fields on the banks of the back-water yield 
but one crop annually, but in other parts of the country, 
as at Trichoor, and throughout the northern districts, two 
and in some parts of the Talloopilly district, even three 
crops are annually produced. The principal one however 
in ill the districts, is grown during the S. W. monsoon, the 
sowing time being the months of May or June, according to 
the locality of the field ; and the harvest is gathered in Sep- 
tember or October. The second crop is sown, soon after the 
reaping of the first, and is by no means so plentiful as that 
in October, it is gathered in January and February. *The 
abundance of the harvest depends, entirely on the supply of 
rain, for the agriculturist here, does not possess the means of 
artificial irrigation. The mode of culture is regul^d by 
local circumstances ; buffaloes axe chiefly used in the tillage 
of the ground, when the nature of the soil admits of i^ but 
in many parts of the country,, it is entirely performed by 
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manual labour; the implements of agriculture are of the 
most rudeand imperfect kind^ that in use for turning up the 
soil, being but a sorry representative of a plough — the 
sickle however, resembles that commonly used in Europe, 
though of smaller size. 

Vast tracts of the higher lands are lying waste, from the 
upathy and indolence of the natives, and their unwillingness 
to engage in any branch of industry, that does not promise 
an immediate return. 

Labour is very cheap — the daily hire of the free labourer 
varying from 2 to 4 annas, according to the nature of tho 
work, but cultivators of the soil receive only one anna. 

Roads. The means of communication being chiefly by 

water, there are consequently but few roads, the principal one 
runs along the coast from Alleppy, and those about Trichoor 
are particularly good, as the country abounds in laterite. 

Population. The inhabitants residing outside the old fort, 
are chiefly native Christians, while those occupying the 
town, are for the most part of Portuguese or Dutch extrac- 
tion ; with the exception of a f^w of the Dutch families, who 
either derive small pensions from government, or are pos- 
sessed of private property, the great mass of the population 
of Cochin, from being in possession, at no very remote period, 
of considerable wealth, ai’e now reduced to a state of great 
poverty. They are however generally cleanly in their per- 
sons, and about their dwellings, though not particularly in- 
dustrious, nor anxious to quit the place with a view of improv- 
ing their condition in life. 

Castes. The prevailing castes throughout the country 

are namhtxyries or brahmins, nairs or the military caste, cha^ 
govoew^ artificers of all descriptions, moogms^ kanakas and 
peUers^ constituting the hindoo portion, the remainder con- 
sists of mapalaySf and Christians of the following sects viz. 
roman catholics, romo-syrians and syriaiks. 
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A census of the population is annexed, and also a list of 
the different religious establishments and schools, see tables 
No. 1, and 2. 


nambooTies or priests, who maintain an 
unbounded influence over the inferior castes, 
have an extraordinary custom with regard to marriage, 
which seems deserving of notice, inasmuch as it is opposed 
botli to the brahminical law, and to the usage which prevails 
in every other part of India, viz. that of restricting the pri- 
vilege of marriage to the eldest male member of the family. 


Noiw. nairs are of the soodra caste, and physi- 

cally considered are a fine race of men ; their most striking 
and obvious characteristic, is a cringing humility towards 
superiors, or in the presence of those by whom they hope to 
be benefitted, and a display of arrogance and tyranny, when 
these qualities can be exercised with impunity. The mar- 
riage ceremony amongst this caste, if marriage it can be 
called, is very simple, and consists merely of the bride- 
groom, in the presence of his friends and relations purposely 
assembled, presenting a cloth to the bride, and tieing a 
string round her neck ; the engagement is as easily dissolved 
as formed, for on either party becoming dissatisfied with the 
other, they separate, and the relationship of husband and 
wife ceases from that moment, each being then at liberty to 
enter into a new engagement. The nairs are for the most 
part, either employed in the public offices of government, or 
in agricultural pursuits. 

KanSuii”' chief occupatiou of the chagoweas, and the 

kanakas is that of gathering the fruit, and ex- 
tracting toddy from cocoanut trees, and the mooguas are fisher- 
men* 

PeUew. pdlers are chiefly occupied in cultivation, 

they are slaves and in some instances fixtures, being |fiily 
transferrable to another owner, with the land on which (key 
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and their progenitors were born, but generally speaking they 
do not possess this privilege, but are saleable at the will or 
caprice of their owners. 

Besides those above enumerated, there is a race of peo- 
Hiii people, pjg inhabiting the mountains and jungles, called 
hill people ; they are regarded with abhorrence and contempt, 
even by the pellers, who consider themselves defiled by com- 
ing in contact with them, these wretched out-casts from 
society, reside altogether in jungles, and rarely visit the 
villages, but are often seen by travellers on the road side ; 
their appearance and gestures are scarcely human, and they 
subsist chiefly on fruits, roots and such animals as they can 
succeed in entrapping. 

Christiaiu. christians ai’e engaged in various occupa- 

tions, such as traders, agriculturists, fishermen, coolies, &c. ; 
the same maybe said oflubbays, except that they never be- 
come fishermen ; the mahomedans who form but a very small 
portion of the community, are either peons in the service of 
government or of private individuals, or traders. 

The amusements of the nairs, and other inhabitants of 
this country are so intimately qpnnected with their religion, 
that it is difiicult to draw any distinction between the one and 
the other for every amusement partakes of a religious charac- 
ter ; they are by no means fond of manly or athletic exercises, 
preferring those of a sedentary nature ; they practice games 
with cards, (the substitute for which is the ollak or leaf of the 
palm) and chess, in playing which the namboory brahmins 
pass half their existence. 

Water. From the proximity of Cochin to the sea, its 

low site, as well also as from the soil being composed entirely 
of loose sand, the ground on which the town stands, and that 
in its vicinity, is damp, water being found immediately below 
the surface ; the water is brackish and considered unwhole- 
some, it is however used by the lower orders, while the 
higher classes seldom employ^ it in any culinary opera* 
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tion. The supply of drinking water is brought by boats, 
kept up by government, from a river near the village of 
Alwye, 15 miles distant, this river takes its rise in the hill 
country to the north-east, and empties itself into the backwa- 
ter a few miles above the town of Cochin. The water as it 
passes the village mentioned, is extremely pure, and the in- 
habitants of Cochin during the hot months, repair injgreat 
numbers to this place, for the purpose of bathing. The 
higher classes have a number of small comfortable bunga- 
lows on the bank of the river while the poor form a large 
encampment in the neighbourhood. 

Fowl- nice prepared in various ways, and vegetable 

curries, constitute the chief food of the namboorics, who 
abstain from flesh and spirituous liquors ; they use sugar, 
which is considered a luxury, largely and in various ways, 
and its consumption is only limited by their means. The 
nairs eat animal food, beef and pork excepted, and the 
chagoweas and mooguas only abstain from beef. Fish both 
fresh and salted, forms a principal part of the diet of the in- 
habitants residing on the coast, not however from choice but 
from cheapness. Spirituous liquors arc indulged in by most 
castes. 

The rich natives are often corpulent, which is perhaps at, 
tributablc in some degree to the use of ghee, largely consumed 
by them with the view of attaining that enviable condition, 
by which it may be observed one native judges of the wealth, 
and respectability of another. 

Clothing. ^ simple cloth worn round the waist, constitutes 

the only article of dress of the Hindoos ; the texture of this is 
usually sufficiently close, but on some occasions the namboo- 
ries and nairs, substitute a fine transparent muslin, and are 
then^as far as decency is concerned, in little better than a state 
of nudity — those who have intercourse with Europeans, wear 
an upper dress, and the lower castes are also morei||Sub- * 
stantially clothed. The females are but very scantily covered^ 
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and go with the boBom uncovered. 

Habiuoanf . houscs of the inhabitants are either built of 

brick and wood, or of leaves and mats, and contain several 
apartments, the style and materials varying according to the 
wealth of the owner. 

The houses of the namboories and nairs, are kept particu- 
larly neat, while little attention is paid to cleanliness by 
the Christians, or inferior hiudoos. 

Notwithstanding the fertility of the province, many of the 
inhabitants are destitute of the common necessaries of life, 
and have no means of procuring them, there beiug scarcely 
any field for industry, for however anxious they may be 
to labour, they can find but few who need their services. 
Blce-lands constitute the chief wealth of those parts of the 
province which are cultivated, the labour as before stated, be- 
ing performed by slaves, the property of the landed proprie- 
tors ; thefiree-labourer is therefore chiefly employed in cooly 
work, such as conveying loads from one part of the country 
to another. There is no middle class here, the people being 
landed proprietors and renters of government lands, or slaves 
and coolies ; labourers are abundant, and wages low, and 
if the laud now in an unproductive state was brought into 
cultivation, the change would necessarily be widely benefi- 
cial. The poor in the neighbourhood of the sea, are gene- 
rally in better circumstances than those in the interior, from 
the trade there carried on offering a wider range of employ- 
ment, such as in building yards, and in the manufacture of coir 
rope, oil, &c. The poverty of a great portion of the people, 
is increased by the habitual use of toddy and arrack, unfortu- 
nately so cheap and abundant as to be within the reach of 
all ; the native christiaus too, are much addicted to intemper- 
anoe, and it is lamentable to see amongst them as well as 
others, its pernicious effects exemplified, by a cachectic ap- 
pearance, and premature old ^e. 
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No tables of marriages, births, or deaths, are kept by the 
Cochin Circar. 


Modicine and 
Surgery. 

and the most 


The professions of medicine and surgery are 
quite distinct; they are hereditary employments, 
intelligent youths are selected for their study ; 


the pupil usually receives as good an education as can be at- 
tained, of which a knowledge of Sanscrit for the former is in- 


dispensable, and his medical tuition commencing about the 


age of fifteen years, is carried on under the instruction both 
theoretical and practical, of his father. He is afterwards sub- 


jected to a public examination ; their practice is timid and 


peurile. 


Surgical operations are here much dreaded, and conse • 
qucntly but little practised, the namboory practitioners occa- 
sionally venture to bleed. 


Jiwor northern part of the district, and 

about 50 miles from Cochin, is situated the 
town of Trichoor, the second in importance, and which is 
much celebrated for its sanctity. The fortifications which 
formerly encompassed the town, have been destroyed, and 
it is now garrisoned by a^ company of the native regiment 
stationed at Faulghaut. It contains very excellent barracks, 
an hospital, store houses and a magazine. 


The sepoys are hutted in the vicinity, on raised and dry 
ground, the officer’s bungalow being near the lines, and the 
station is considered very healthy. 

In 1835, 37 and 38, a detachment of a native regiment was 
stationed here, tlie average strength of which was 142 men ; 
during these three yeai’s, from an aggregate strength of 428 
sepoys, the admissions into hospital amounted to 267, with 5 
deaths ; four of winch were from cholera, and the fifth was 
occasioned by ganrgene of the penis and scrotum, succeeding 
venereal ulceration of a malignant nature. .9 
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The number of admissions from the more important dis- 
eases were as follows ; from fever 55, (of which 46 were of the 
intermittent type,) cholera 4, diarrhoea 9, dysentery 3, rheu* 
matism 25, venereal complaints 22, with one death as men- 
tioned above, and of cutaneous diseases^ chiefly itch, 54 ; it 
may be remarked that no admission took place from those 
which have been classed as specific diseases: 

•There is a native tannah court, and jail, at tliis place. 

The principal communication with Cochin and Choughaut, 
is by water, the road leading to Paulghaut being little better 
than a defile through jungles, infested with wild elephants, 
and other animals, and is moreover very unhealthy from No- 
vember to March. 


Tahle No. 1. — General Poptilation, for 1836. 
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Table No. 2 . — A List of the different. Reiigious Establish- 
ments and Schools, in the Cochin drear. 
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QUix.oir. 

situation. Quilon is situated in latitude 80** 53' N., and 
longitude 76o 39' E.^ about 60 miles north west of Trevandrum, 
the capital of Travancore. The ground on which the canton- 
ment stands^ rises by a gentle ascent from the sea^ and includes 
an area of nearly five miles in circumference. It was former- 
ly the head quarters of a subsidiary force^ consisting of a 
company of European artillery^ one European regiment of 
infantry, and three corps of sepoys, but for many years 
past, it has been occupied by the head quarters only of one 
native regiment ; there is no natural boimdary between the 
military cantonment and the Travancore territory, but a 
broad road round the cantonment, points out the line of de- 
marcation. 


Between Trevandrum and Quilon, the com- 
munication is almost solely by means of canals 
dug parallel with the low sandy coast, and connecting the 
different lakes, formed by the back-waters. There is also a 
Roads. military road adapted for wheeled carriages, 

though at present out of repair, and but little frequented 
owing to the greater facility of water communication. North- 
ward to Alleppy and Cochin, all communication is by water • 
but horses and cattle can travel by an ill-formed sandy road, 
along the sea beach. In a north-easterly direction, there is 
also a line of communication with the Tinnevelly district, by 
a pass through the hills, but it is more properly a foot path^ 
than a road. 


fountains fto. ^bout 26 miles east of Quilon, is a lofry range of 
hills separating Travancore from Tinnevelly, the summits of 
which are between two and three thousand feet above tihe 
level of the sea ; they «Ure covered with thick jungle, and no 
part of the range adapted for a sanatarium, h^ yet been dis- 
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covered ; the period of the rains^ and immediately aAer, being 
the only time when it is believed they can be visited with 
impunity^ especially by Europeans ; as passing even a single 
night on them, between the months of February and June, 
produces fever of a dangerous and fatal character, almost to a 
certainty. 

Fish, especially mullet, abound in the back-waters, and 
alligators are also said to frequent them in great numbers ; in 
the neighbourhood of Quilon these animals are small, and by 
no means dangerous, but further north towards AUeppy, they 
are of a large size, and people are sometimes carried o£f by 
them. 


The land overflowed by the back-waters, is in some 
places hard and gravelly, in others sandy, and in others 
again, slimy and muddy ; in the latter situations rice 
is generally cultivated close to the water’s edge, and strange 
as it may appear,the rice grounds as observed in the account 
of Cochin, are not supposed to generate noxious exhalations. 


Ritori. Numerous mountain streams flow into the 

back-waters, in the rainy season, but in the vicinity of Quilon, 
there are only two deserving the appellation of rivers, the It- 
tagherry to the south, and th# Pattanaueram to the northward, 
both of which are navigable for boats, to the distance of about 
twenty miles inland ; their banks in the low country, form 
rich paddy lands, while nearer to their sources, they be- 
come steep and lofty, and are covered with thick, and in 
some places, nearly impenetrable jungle ; like all mountain, 
streams they become dried up after the cessation of the rains. 
The influence of the tide extends only a few miles from the 
sea, and in the monsoon is scarcely perceptible. Alliga- 
tors and otters, are found in great numbers in these streams. 
The foregoing observation, relative to the cultivated grounds - 
on the edges of the back-waters, are applicable to the cultiva- 
ted lands on the banks of the rivers ; which for a distance 


of twelve miles from the sea, are su] 


ous miasm. 


pposed tQ be free from 
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yrtuat. Excellent water is found in abundance all over' 

Quilon, a few feet from -the surface ; and although in 
the centre of the cantonment there is a considerable patch 
ofswampy ground, a pure stream flows through it at all times, 
and successive crops of paddy are cultivated over its entire 
surface. 

Ctntii. jjj Travancore as already mentioned, canals 

have been dug to connect the diflerent sheets of water, af- 
fording great flicility in travelling, and for the transport of 
goods ; those to the northward, are works of old standing, 
but those to the south, have been dug within the last nine- 
teen or twenty years. The soil tlirough which they have 
been cut, is usually a sandy quartz; they are navigable 
throughout the year by the largest sized canoes, butiheir depth 
varies considerably in the diflerent seasons. 

citm»tt. climate of Quilon, and of the surrounding 

country, is very agreeable and healthy. The wet season 
commences about the beginning of June, and lasts till the end 
of October, the prevailing winds being from the south-west, 
and the average fall of rain is about 120 inches ; the dry 
season which succeeds, is at first accompanied by strong land 
winds, during the night and morning, with a sea breeze 
at mid-day imd in the afremoon ; the nights and mornings af- 
terwards become sultry, and in the month of May immedi- 
ately before the setting in of the monsoon, the weather proves 
very debilitating. 

From observations xnade in I8.S5 and 86, the highest range 
of, the thermometer noted, has been 88° , and the lowest 
69°, the former at 8 p. M., during the months of April and 
May, and thelatterimmediatelybefbredaybresak, during the 
land winds, in the months of December and January ; the 
medium of the thermometer has been about 81 °. 

The baronuetw generally stands at 80 , nor has it been 
ebserved bjr i^l^tilleman resident at the station fiur sevenl 
years, to>ytey inoice than half an ineh annn^^ 
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To the European constitution the climate^ though upon the 
whole healthy, is at the same time enervating. Although 
the thermometer seldom rises to 90^, a moist heat ge- 
nerally prevails, and there is never any bracing or cold 
weather ; consequently after attacks of illness, recoveries are 
slow, and invalids sent to this coast from the interior, 
after the first few days, do not convalesce so satisfactorily as 
on the Coromandel side. 


^ The soil of Quilon, and its immediate neighbour- 
hood is sandy, the highest part of the cantonment being 
about 40 feet above the level of the sea. In the vicinity of the 
beach the sand is white, consisting of nearly pure quartz, 
while further inland it is of a brown colour, from containing 
oxide of iron. In the interior, the country is undulating pre- 
senting a constant succession of hill and valley ; the hills, com- 
posed chiefly of laterite, are partially cultivated with natch- 
nce and other dry grains, while the soil of the valleys, is a 
rich loam, yielding abundant crops of paddy. The valleys 
in the immediate vicinity of the hills, are usually covered 
with verdure, from the numerous mountain streams, or rivu- 
lets flowing through them. 


dSSoM for«tV vegetaW products are pepper, carda- 

’ moms, cinnamon, ginger and betel nut ; coflfee 

is also cultivated in considerable quantity, and is of excellent 
quality; near the coast there axe numerous topes of cocoanut 
and palmira trees, and there aie extensive forests of valua- 
ble timber trees in the northern part of Travancore, which 
produce superior teak ; mango and jack wood trees also gro]v 
luxuriantly, and in great abundance. 


cattle, * 0 . There are numerous herds of small, elegandy 
formed cows, resembling the English breed, found all over 
the country, which are esteemed v®J^y sacred by the Hin- 
doo part of the 'pbpulation^ Buflaloes of small ante are like- 
wise numerous, and goats are very cornmoiiy hut no 
are bred, and< those imported fall off, and die in a very 
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The diet> clothings hours of labour^ &c. are shown in the 
general table annexed to the report of this division. 


As the medical returns from this jail were not forwarded 
till I836j the usual table of disease cannot be given. The 
sickness and mortality however which have occurred amongst 
the convicted prisoners^ since that period up to 1841 inclu- 
^ sive, are exhibited in the following table No..9. The percen- 
tage of admissions into hospital on the strength, is exceedingly 
high, but the diseases have been of a mild nature, and the 
mortality is below that of most other jails in the division. 

During the same period from an aggregate strength of 80 
prisoners waiting for trial, 127 admissions into hospital have 
taken place, (including 40 cases of fever, 33 of bowel com- 
plaints and 19 of rheumatism) and 5 deaths, viz. one £:om 
diarrhoea, one from dysentery, one from asthma, one from 
beriberi and one from compound fracture of the leg. 

A Native regiment has been statidifi^d here during the pe- 
riod from 1829 to 1888, and table No. 10, shews the nature 
of the diseases and amount of mortality which have occurred 
during that time, from an aggregate strength of 8094 sepoys. 
A small detachment of Artillery fs also stationed at Falamcot- 
tah, but the number of Europeans has not exceeded 20 men; 
and in five years from 1884 to 1888, from an aggregate strength 
of 101 men, 206 admissions into hospital have taken place, 
(including 6 cases of fever, 14 of dysentery, 24 of hepatitis, 
28 of ebrietas and 40 of venereal) and 7 deaths, one from fe- 
ver, two from dysentery, one from hepatitis, two from ebrietas 
and one from erysipelas. 
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No. 9. — T<^ exWMug the number of Admistum and Death of 
^e Oonvicled Primers, from each class of Disease, from 1836 to 1841 

incfusm. 
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No. XQ.-^Tahle exhibiting the admmions into hospital and deaths 
amongst the Native troops stationed at Palamcottah from 1829 to 1838 

inclusive. 
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BZSTILICT or MABURA. 

district of Madura, situated between the 
9tb and the 1 1th degrees of N. latitude, and 77tb 
and 79th ofE. longitude, is bounded on the south, by Tinne* 
velly and the Gulph of Manaar ; on the west, by Trarancore ; 
on die north, by Coimbatore and Tricbinopoly; and on 
the east, by Tanjore and Falk straits ; the line of sea coast 
is about 100 miles in extent. It is divided into the 
talooks of Teroomangalum, Madacoolum and Maloor, forming 
ihe Government portion of the district; the remainder 
comprises the Zemindaries of Bamnad, and Shevagunga. 

Ibe three Government talooks contain 521,357 cawnies 
of land, of which 335,277 are unproductive or waste, with 
446 villages, having a population of 157,000 souls. 

Chieftowai. chief towns are Madura, Dindigul and 

’Rn.wniail , but from the shallowness of the coast it has no sea 
port towns of any importance. 

ritwi. principal fiver is the Vighey or V aygharoo, 

which rises in the western ghauts, and flowing in a south 
easterly direction, empties itself into the sea by several 
channels, the principal of which is north of the Faumbum 
pass. 

Monnuint. westem mountains, dividing the district 

from Travancore, run in a south eutaly direction, and a 
cb”" of hills,taking a N. E. course, ^vide the Folliums from 
the Dindigul valley, and extend for more flian 20 miles, 
frr as Cotampntty, on the road from Madura to Trichino^Ijr. 

oii****;^ These hills are feverish during the rmflilhi^ 'of 
February, March* April, and sometimes even in May — on 
of the loww bills iflso, as the tod Corac^y 

ranges, running east ‘and wei^ as'wril as nitar ' the banl|eif ' 
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rivers, and otlier low parts of the country, fevers prevail dur- 
ing the above mentioned period, and also in the rains, when 
the days are sultry, and the nights chilly. 

In the talook of Maloor, when the rains fail, on which 
the ryots depend for the irrigation of their lands much 
distress has occasionally been experienced, and it has -like- 
wise been observed, that the inhabitants are more subject to 
attacks of dysentery, and guinea worm, when the tanks be- 
come nearly dried up. Cholera has generally prevailed to a 
considerable extent in this district ; and native practitioners 
are so few in number, and so exceedingly ignorant of medi- 
cine and surgery to which little attention is paid, that it has 
been found necessary to place some native doctors on the 
peon establishment, in order to afford assistance in urgent 
cases, and to procure information in those of a criminal nature. 

P”* The following grains &c., are the produce of 
the district ; paddy, raghee, cumboo, cholum, 
varaghoo, tany, samay, footherayvalle, candacunnei, mochay- 
cottay, country beans, thattapiar, pacepiar, panepiar, green 
gram, chalpair, vooloonthoo, horse gram, sessamun seeds, 
bengal gram and doU, castor seeds, landom seeds, voopoo 
cotton seed &c. ^ 

The S. W. monsoon, which sets in about the latter end of 
April, and lasts till July, is favorable for the cultivation of 
dry grain or punjy ; and from August to November, the sea- 
son is also iavorable both for the cultivation of paddy, and 
punjy. 

The roads generally through the district, are 
gpod, and level, having trees planted along their sides; there 
are also mile stones^ on the principal roads, having English 
and Malabar inscriiNaons ; and Vrherever required, well built 
bri^pes have been constructed. ^ 

... ni0ibod of (ihe poorer dass of natiTet conaista 
of poddy« raghee, cumboo and cholum ; are genntaUy 
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employed in agricultural labour^ and as coolies in cutting 
firewood &c. 


The Paliars and Valiars with other poor tribes living on 

the hills, subsist chiefly on the jungle potato, and on dry 
grain the produce of small arable spots, which they cultivate- 

Disease of Cat- natives State that bullocks are liable to an 

eruptive disease, accompanied with looseness of the 
bowefe, caused by eating young grass which springs up 
at the commencement of the monsoon ; they also assert that 
bullocks die suddenly, from eating a certain poisonous grass. 
Sheep are subject to the rot, but not to any great extent. 

Town of Madu- town of Madura, the capital of the dis- 

trict, is situated in north latitude 90^^ 60"^, and 
in east longitude 78® 12 ^, being 87 miles south west of 
Trichinopoly . It is enclosed by a wall, at present in a ruinous 
condition, from 18 to 24 feet in height, and by a deep ditch ; 
and contains a population of about 30,000 souls. The area 
on which the town is built is about three miles in circum- 
ference, a space much too limited for so large population- 


Dwellings. houses ate in most instances built of mud, 

and towards the north side of the town are large and 
comfortable, but the buildings to the south are of an inferior 
description, crowded together, and intersected by narrow 
filthy lanes. 


Streets. 


The principal streets are large and spacious, and 
numerous brick houses have been erected of late years. 


Drains. Oq either side of the streets, deep cbaands ara 

cut for conveying off water, all of which oommunmate with 
drains leading into the ditch ; but from the little a^ntion 
that has been^^d^to ^e clean 8 ihg.of&ei 9 )i, they have hither* 
to but very impetiSte^y performed the; cdSois fot wbicl^th^ 
arc intended. 
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j^nt of clean- Considerable improvement has lately been 
effected^ as regards the cleanliness of the town, 
but there remains still much to be done, owing to the in- 
habitants having long been permitted to make the space in 
front of their houses the public necessary, and the deposi- 
tory of all sorts of rubbish. 


Dung hills are formed at the corners of the different streets, 
and four carts are allowed by government, for the removal of 
the daily accumulations, a number which is either too few, or 
the scavengers perform their duty with extreme carelessness, 
as they make but little impression on the daily collections of 
filth and rubbish, which still meet the eye in every quarter. 

Fuel. Water. Jg brought from a 

distance of ten miles, and is consequently expensive ; and the 
water used by the Europeans at the station, is brought from 
the Secundra hills, three miles distant. 


Baiar. 


The bazar is large, and well filled with every 
thing required for native consumption. 


WMran. >1110 staple manufacture of the place is doth, 
and weavers form by far the most numerous body of the 
inhabitants ; they are a peaceable and industrious class of 
men, but penurious in their habits, using a very small por- 
tion of animal food, and always the inferior sorts of grain ; 
their houses are built with little regard to comfort, the 
interior court-yard attached to them, is usually wet and 
miry, no drains being made to carry ofif the water, which 
from their occupation, they use in great quantities. 

Ma]ioin.duu. Mahomedaus form but * small section of the 
population of Madura, not exceeding 1,600, they are chiefly 
of the lubbay caste, and are engaged in various trades. 

The condition of the labouring classes appears 
to be good; and the difficulty occasionally experienced in 
procuring woriqnen, is q suffident proof dut they are in ge- 
ner^jfWy employed. 
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Mendietnta. Beggars are rather numerous, being chiefljr 
persons unable from age, sickness, or loss of sight, to earn 
a livelihood. 

^ 7 * habit*- The sepoys have no lines, but live chiefly in 
the south west corner of the town, indiscrimi- 
nately with the inhabitants ; this situation is open, well venti- 
lated, and the sepoys keep their houses, and the streets in the 
neighbourhood, dean, and free from accumulations of rubbish. 

HoapiuL gjck of the detachment are accommodated in a 

building in the Fort, formerly part of an old pagoda which is 
built entirely of granite ; it is therefore thoroughly dry, and 
is well ventilated. For table of diseases see appendix under 
the head Madura. 

pSSi hospital, within the same 

compound, and the offices connected with them, 
stand upon an elevated piece of ground in the Fort, the re- 
mains of a native palace ; the whole being endosed by a wall 
15 feet in height. The buildings are substantial, having 
tiled roofr, but the circulation of air is somewhat impeded 
by the surrounding wall, and diey are moreover liable 
to the objection, that in the event of epidemic disease 
breaking out, the communication between the sick in hos- 
pital, and the convicts cannot be cut off ; and it may further 
be added, that a crowded Fort like that of Madura, is but an ill 
suited locality for a jail, which should if possible, stand in an 
airy situation, apart from buildings of every other description. 

See table at the end of the report for diet, dothing, la- 
bour &c. 

The following tables shew the nature and amount of dis- 
ease and mortality which have occurred amongst the inmates 
of the jaUs during die ten years, from 18S9 to 1838 indusive ; 
they exhibit the diseases dasnSed and point out the per* 
centage of sick to atxength, and of deaths to sick treated. 
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JAIL OF MADURA' 

No. W-Tdble exhibiting ihe Number of Admmmi md Deaths of 
the Convicted Prisoners, fmn each class of Disease, for 10 years. 
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JAIX. or MADURA. 

No. 12 . — Table exhihiling the Nun^er of Admissions and Deaths of 
the Prisoners under trid^from each class of Disease for 10 years. 
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** average annual numerical strength of the 

tables. convicts during the ten years, has been 312, and 
the admissions into hospital or 1 10 per cent ; the number 
of deaths annually during the same period has averaged 18, 
or 5 ‘931 per cent on the strength, the total number of admis- 
sions being 3446, of deaths 185, and the aggregate strength 
8119. 

The sickness and mortality were not increased in this jail 
in 1883 and 1834, as in those already described ; but in 1837, 
the mortality was nearly doubled from cholera and diarrhoea. 

The most numerous admissions have been from fever ^ bowel 
complaints^ particularly diarrhoea, eruptive fevers and rheuma- 
tism, and the greatest mortality has been produced by bowel 
complaints, cholera, fever and anasarca, as the following table 
will shew. 

Table No. 13. 
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Thus more than 6-6ths of all the mortality has been oc- 
casioned by these five diseases alone, or 155, out of 186, 

Of these diseases however diarrhoea is the most important, 
and it is observed by the medical officers who have been in 
charge of this Jail, that it has prevailed more or less, in this 
fatal form, ever since the prison was first occupied ; and more- 
over the records of the hospital also shew, that in most of the 
severe eases of fever, and in almost all the fatal cases of diis and 
other diseases, diarrhosa in the latter stages became a promi- 
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iient symptom, and was evidently the cause of death, in the 
majority of the fatal cases. 

The following extracts from the medical officerif reports will 
illustrate more clearly the nature of tliis affection. 

“ This disease (diarrhoea) called for great attention, be- 
cause medicine was found to have little or no power in con- 
trolling it ; in almost every case it had existed for three or 
four weeks previous to admission into hospital, with frequent 
pulling, though without pain, loss of appetite, and progres- 
sive emaciation. Under the use of medicine the evacuations 
were often reduced to three or four in number during the 24 
hours, but they still continued of a whitish yeasty appearance, 
and copious, and on an increase of the purging occurring 
the patient rapidly sunk. On examination, ulceration of the 
mucous coat of the large intestine was invariably found.’’ 

This disease was attributed to the confined state of the 
dormitories or cells. In the early part of the year all the prison- 
ers whose appearance indicated unusual weakness were reliev- 
ed from all work, but permitted to take sufficient exercise in the 
open air, and a light nutritious diet was given, with a view of 
checking the complaint, but without success .” — DatedZOth 
June 1829. 

Causes of diarrhoea. The Jail being situated in the cen- 
tre of .the town was of course influenced by the same causes 
which were at that time so generally affecting the inhabitants of 
Madura, but at the same time it is equally true, that the 
crowded state of the prison operated throughout most inju- 
riously upon the health of its inmates ; the cells are only 
calculated to contain about 250 persons, but the actual num- 
ber in confinement was 860. The dormitories are as well 
ventilated as it is possible for them to be, with sufficient re- 
gard to the security of the prisoners, and they are kept 
scrupulously clean; but from their crowded state, the heat 
of the apartments soon becomes excessive, and the stenchi 
one or two hours afrer the prisoners have been lockea up^ 
very offensive.”*— 2>(i^ SOth Dee- 1837. 
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The table of diseases^ amongst the detachment of native 
troops at this station^ given in the appenc^x under the head 
Madura^ affords a stricking contrast in the amount of sickness 
and mortality as compared with the inmates of the jail. The 
total admissions into hospital from the detachment^ during 
the same ten years, have been 639 wi^ 20 deaths, from an 
aggregate strength of 1 542 men. The prisoners are probably 
equally well fed with the sepoys, they are also obliged to be 
cleanly in their habits, and are not overworked ; in one essQn* 
tial point however they are placed in very different circum- 
stances, viz- sleeping in crowded apartments and breathing 
during the night a vitiated atmosphere. 

During the year 1837 above adverted to, 97 admissions in- 
to hospital took place from the detachment of sepoys, 215 
in number, and one death from cholera occurred ; in the same 
year, from an aggregate strength of 373 prisonei*s, including 
those waiting for trial, 450 were received into hospital, of 
whom 38 died, viz. sixteen from cholera, fourteen from bowel 
complaints, and the remaining eight from fever, anasarca and 
other diseases. 

In 1836, the town and surrounding country, which had been 
perfectly healthy, experienced a severe visitation of Cholera, 
which broke out three days after the 9th Regiment N. I., suffer- 
ing from that disease, had passed under its walls ; on the 3d 
July a case of cholera occurred in a lubbay, and the disease 
soon spread over the southern portion of the town ; it found in 
Madura, from the causes before mentioned, a locality contain- 
ing all the usually admitted predisposing causes of disease ; 
and upwards of 1,500 of the inhabitants fell victims to it. 
It will be observed from Table No. IS, that this epidemic did 
not spread to the prisoners in the jail. 

The regiment, having passed through villages in which the 
disease was prevailing, was attacked at Mellore, within 30 
miles of Madura ; from that town to Palamcottah, whither it 
was proceeding, its line of march could be distinctly traced, 
by the ravages epidemic made in every, village, in the 
vicinity of the encamping grounds. 
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Fills composed as follows, were made up in considerable 
quantities, by the medical officer at Madura, for general disti’i- 
bution to the inh^itants suffering from cholera, and were, in 
his opinion, often followed with good effect. 

R PulvisLyttae grains 2 

Opii .... grains i 

Acet: Plunifi .... grains 3 

Camphors grams 1 

One pill was given every hour,^ till 6 or 7 were retained, 
using other meaits at the s^me time for restoring the balance 
of circulation, such as artificial heat,' frictions, &c. 
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DINDIGUL. 


Situation and 
extent. 


The district of Dindigul is situated between 
10® and 11® N. latitude, and 77® and 79® E, 


longitude, its extreme length from north to south being 
eighty, and its greatest breadth from E. to W. seventy 
miles, the whole comprising a superficial area of 4,500 miles, 
of which 200 are hill^ and wood, the remainder being a fertile 
champaigne country. 


Boundanea. 'g bounded ou the north by Coimbatore, on 

the south by Madura and Tinnevelly, on the east by Trichi- 
nopoly, and on the W'est it is separated from Travancore by a 
high range, called the Pulney hills. 


Talooki. 


It is divided into four talooks viz. Nellahcottah, 


Toddy Coomboo, Jampillay and Marungapoory. 


Hivora. jjg principal rivers are the Kodaven, tbe Man- 

gerry, the Vagachay, the Kul and the Eiloor. 

f 

The Kodaven, is a stream'’ of considerable magnitude, 
which in the rainy season is very deep and rapid ; it rises in 
the western chain of hills, and running north-easterly 
falls into the Cauvery, there are numerous villages on its 
banks with considerable tracts of rice ground, which afford 
two crops annually. 


The Mangerry or Manga Nuddee, rises in the Nellah- 
cottah district, to the northward of the source If the Koda- 
ven, and running also in the same direction, falls into that 
river in the Toddy Coomboo talook. 

The Vagachay, rises also in the same range of hi^, 
and running easterly, and north-east, crosses the Madura 
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and Nutham roads, it then divides into the Punganey 
and Mulipaddy rivers, which intersect the plain of Dindigiil, 
and being joined by the Kul and Eiloor, two small streams 
which rise in the low hills to the eastward, they again unite, 
and running north, fall into the Kodaven. 

Tanks wells ft;c. Besides rivers, there are in the district, 3517 
tanks, and 10,577 wells, but for agricultural purposes the 
inhabitants depend chiefly on the rains, which in general 
during six months of the year, are abundant, and two cro];)8 
of -dry grain are not unfrequently obtained annually. 

^ Both rivers and tanks contain excellent fish, which is 
plentiful in the market at Dindigul ; the best kinds are large 
man II or sand-fish, besides which eels, prawns, and various 
descriptions of small fish arc procurable. In the Nellah- 
cottah district, in a well belonging to a person named Mootoo 
Moodiar, a large species of cockle or muscle is found, as large 
as a moderate sized oyster, having a dark brown circled shell, 
with a bright pearly inside, it is considered wholesome as 
food,* and it likewise is said to produce pearls. The ponds 
and tanks become dried up during the hot season, but the 
wells contain water throughout the year. 

Mountains. hiiiB q’jjg chief ^mountains are the Pulneys, lying 
about 20 miles west of the town of Dindigul, 
and separating the district from that of Malabar. They 
are chiefly composed of gneiss,and rise to the height of 7,000 
feet above the level of the sea ; the climate of these hills, is 
said to be equal to that of the Neilgherries, and they are 
said to surpass themin the beauty of the scenery. 

The Serjpo Mullays, about five miles south of the town 
of Dindigul, rise to the height of 8,500 feet, or there- 
abouts, and extend from north to south 27 miles, and from 
east to west 20 — they also consist of gneiss with veins of fel- 
spar, and a greisnish micaceous schist, which is easily split into 
transparent layers ; the soil, is either the light red sandy ^tli, 
so prevalent throughout the whole district, rarely foun^to be 
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more than three feet in depth, or a rich black vegetable 
mould, formed from decayed roots and leaves. These hills are 
undulating and peaked, and intersected by rivulets ; they have 
no table land of any extent, and lai*ge tracts of them are 
covered with wood, amongst which are some fine forest trees. 

The ascent on the Dindigul side is very steep, but the road 
is winding, and there are few parts that might not be ridden 
over, upon a strong pony. 

On visiting these hills in the month of October, the thermo- 
meter intents, stood at 62® at sun-rise, and 72® at noon, the 
weather being cloudy, with occasional showers ; the air, at a^^f 
times, was found to be delightfully fresh and bracing, giving 
a feeling of elasticity and enjoyment. 

If bungalows were erected on the hills, they would 
form a desirable residence for invalids from Dindigiil and 
Trichinopoly, and excellent gardens might be made on them, at 
a trifling expense ; from the former place, all the neces- 
saries of life are daily procurable. The inhabitants 
of the few small villages on these hills, appear- to be 
very poor, and subsist principally by cultivating plan- 
tains, they also grow oranges, citrons, jack fruit and 
pine apples ; and they have a siiall stock of poultry, horn- 
ed-cattle and goats. They arc not so robust as the people of 
the plains, but are not known to be subject to any particular 
complaints, the most prevalent disease is fever. 

Climate. climate of Dindigul is perhaps equal to that of 

any part of the Carnatic. In May, which is the hottest month of 
the year, the thermometer ranges from 79® to 98® ; and in 
December and January, the coldest months, itoanges from 
66® to 80® ; and at this season the climate is peculiarly fevora- 
ble to the growth of European vegetables. In July the ther- 
mometer ranges from 80® to 90® ; in Au^stfrom 76® to ^®, 
^ptember wd October, giving nearljr a jsimilar result, 

S . 
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weather being hotter or colder according to the quantity of 
rain. The rains generally commence in July, and continue 
at intervals until February ; the nights are always cool^ and 
the climate though unfavourable to persons afBicted with asth- 
matic complaints j or other pulmonary affections, is considered 
in general salubrious. 

Tlae soils are chiefly red, silicious, and argil- 
laceous earths, of from three to four feet in depth, though 
frequently less, lying upon gneiss rock ; the following are the 
seVtral varieties found throughout the district. 1st, caihel 
or black soil, a mixture of clay and sand, which is exceedingly 
fertile, and well suited for the growth of paddy, raggy, clio- 
lum, and cotton ; Sd, puddagay^ a mixture of black and red 
earth, which yields two, and often three crops in the year j 
3d, shevel or deep red loam, well adapted for the culture of 
various sorts of dry grain, and favorable to the growth of le- 
guminous plants, and many species of pulse ; 4th, manil or 
sand, which is much esteemed for cultivating cumboo, rape 
seed and horse gram ; 5th, shareday or light red stony earth, 
which produces castor oU, and a few species of pulse ; 6th, 
Bhohumy white argillaceous earth, strongly impregnated with 
lime, in this soil cotton, oil nuts and rape seed, are success- 
fully cultivated ; 7th, hdl&Ty black argillaceous earth, in which 
cotton grows best ; 8th, veppbl, saline earth, from which the 
inhabitants extract an impure muriate of soda; 9th, orer 
munnooy a description of fuller’s earth, used m bleaching 
and washing, which contains impure carbonate of soda; 10th, 
chunam hdler^ or common lime stone, which is found in many 
parts ; 1 1th, a mixture of kuller and veppel, produ'eing a white 
chalk found only in small quantities at certain depths. From 
the general sandy or feruginous nature of the soil, noxious 
exhalations arc rare, and confined to particular localities. 

JuSom!* principal productions are paddy, cho- 

lum> raggy, tobacco, cotton, betel nut, Bengal 
and common gram, rape seed, oil nut, and sugar canes; 
bamboos, and a light sort of timl^er used in the consti^^ction 
of houses, are procured from the neighbouring hills ; oranges 
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citrous, guavas, mangoes, jack and other fruits are grown 
every where, and potatoes, beans, peas, knolcole,i cucumbers, 
cabbage, carrots and turnips are cultivated, in some instances, 
from seed procured from the Neilgherries or Bangalore; many 
medicinal plants are also produced in the district, amongst 
which are cheyreta, castor oil, croton, sarsaparilla*, and senna, 
the last being equal to that in general use in the hospitals of 
of this presidency, which is brought from Egypt. 

Animals Sheep and goats abound, black cattle are also 

reared, but are less valuable than tliose of Diaporam and 
Coimbatore, elephants are found in the Pulney mountains, 
cheetas occasionally visit the plains, and wild hogs, foxes, 
jackals, and jungle cats, with a variety of monkeys are com- 
mon ; elk and bison are found both on the Pulney and Sorroo* 
niuUay hills ; florican, snipe, pigeons of varieties, and water- 
fowl may be purchased at Dindigul from the shikarees, at a 
very leasonable rate. 

The principal mineral productions are iron, in a state of 
oxide, talc and lime. 

Wet grain is cultivated near tanks and rivers ; but the 
chief produce is dry grain; the ground after being manured 
is ploughed by bullocks, and the seed being once deposited, 
the ryots trust to the rains and dews for the nourishment 
of the plant, and are seldom disappointed. The famine which 
occurred in year 1833, fell very lightly upon the people 
of Dindigul. 

Roads. roads throughout the district are sufficiently 

good to afford easy communication by means of bullock ban-* 
dies, the best roads are those to Xriehinopoly and Nutham; 
there is a daily tappaul or post to Trichinopoly and Madura, 
and in the dry season it reaches Madras in four days. 

Popuiatum. Xhe number of inhabitants at present in the 
four talooks, is £17,060, and of villages and hamlets ££46, 
which are pretty eqiUilly dispersed over the district. 

• tikdiaa iaiMpiiiUa or Ptriplooa ladioa, Un : 
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DweUmgs. housGs are built of mud^^the rafters, being of 

bamboo, they are either tiled or thatched, and in the better 
villages white washed ; compared with native houses in general/ 
they are of a superior description ; the poorer sort of people 
lie on the ground, but are well provided with cumblies, and 
the more opulent, including sepoys and pensioners, sleep on 
cots or char-paes. 


abits. usual liour of rising, is from four to six a. m. 

and of retiring to rest, from eight to ten p. m. Two meals a day 
are Tisually eaten, one at 10 a. m., and one at 5 or 6 p. m., but 
many also take an early morning meal ; the cold bath is in 
very general and daily use. 


Diet, &c. jjjg higher caste hindoos who are very 

numerous, live altogether upon vegetable food of various 
kinds, with milk and condiments, such as pepper, chillies and 
pickles. The mussclmans, and lower grades of hindoos eat poul- 
try, fish and eggs, although rice constitutes their principal article 
of diet; at Dindigul a considerable quantity of mutton 
is daily consumed, and beef is procurable occasionally, but 
a lai-ge proportion of the labouring people subsist upon raggy, 
dal-chinnee and cholum, made into a paste with buttermilk. 
Tobacco is used by all classes, and the consumption of arrack 
is likewise considerable ; th^ spirit is procured by the dis- 
tillation of jaggery, along with the bark of various trees, the 
most common of which is that of the vcllalum and kurroova- 
lum, or black and white indian gum arabic trees.^ Good water 
is every where abundant, but it has been observed in the hot 
season, when the wells and tanks are very low, that amongst 
the sepoys and natives of the town, who prefer rain water; 
guinea worm is of very frequent occui'rence. 

Manufacturci. Somc silks and muslins are manufactured in the 
town of Dindigul, and excellent black and white cumblies ^e 
made by the women, from the Carumber wool, which is abun- 
dant ; coarse cotton and h^dkerchieib, ,are also made in 
^veral villages. At Gpotum and^KuUumpeity, iron w!|s for- 
perly manufactured upon extensive scale, but the establish^. 
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ments at which the ore was smelted^ are gone to decay, and it is 
now only produced in a limited qumtity in some villages, from 
feruginous earth. Paper is also manufactured, and imple- 
ments of husbandry, and utensils for household purposes are 
made in every village, which possesses its own carpenters, 
braziers, silver smiths and iron workers, though the bulk 
of the population are cultivators. The chief articles of import, 
are sugar, salt and spices ; and of export, cotton, wool, ghee, 
paddy and grain of different kinds, iron, wax, honey, betel 
nuts, tamarinds, gingilic and castor oil, arrack, tabacco, pa- 
per, muslins and silks. 

Police^ The Government police of the district, consists 

of a thasildar and eighty peons to each division, with a head 
man to every village, each having its own peculiar internal re- 
gulations. The bazaars and larger villages are kept clean by 
men who receive rice or some other payment, from the dookun- 
dars or shop-keepers, and the residences of private families, 
are kept in order by their own servants ; no privies are attach- 
ed to the houses. 

The labouring poor are employed chiefly in out door work, 
the wages of a man being three annas per day, and of a woman 
one anna, and from the cheapness of clothing anff food, there 
are few places where the poor ai*fe better off. 

From the records of the police it would appear, that crime 
is of less frequent occurrence in this district, than in any part 
of the surrounding country, and the people are for the most 
part, a moral and well conducted race. 

Schools. Schools are established in every respectable 

village, where the cliildren of such as can afford to pay a 
small fee to the teacher, are instructed in reading and writing 
tamil, in arithmetic, and in religion ; they ai'6 generally sent 
to school at the age of 5 years, 

Fetyer pxrevaijs smongst thetroqps, more or 
> lesis, ; thlroughout^the yeeri bu^ noito toy ^eat 
; tdF exposure ti6 the 
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night air when on guard, as the wives and children of the 
men die more rarely attacked ; amongst the inhabitants, 
fever is mo&t prevalent in the hot weather. The most usual 
type of the disease is the quotidian intermittent, the parox- 
ysms usually recurring in the evening, attended with pains 
in the limbs, and heaviness of head, a perfect intermission 
taking place in the morning, when the pains subside, leaving 
a feeling of weakness and heaviness only. Kigors occasionaU 
ly pieecde the hot state. Although this is the most common 
foim of the disease, the paroxysms come on at such irregular 
in^elvals, and vaiy so much in the periods of remission^ and 
intei mission, as to defy all attempts at classihcatiou. Casc^ 
of quotidian remittent are also met with, occurring daily 
in the morning, the paioxysms being preceded by li- 
gois. Quinine, administeied at an early period of the 
disease, raiely fails to effect a cure in a few days, given 
in doses of from two to three grains, the stomach and 
bowels having been previously clcaied out by an emetic 
and pill gativc. Should the secretions from the bowels be of 
an unhealthy character, mercurial purgatives become requisite, 
though not to the exclusion of quinine, which should also be 
given during intei missions, to prevent the recurrence of the 
paroxysms. Quinine aided by the remedies mentioned seems 
to exert a poweiiul influence m correcting diseased secretions, 
the tongue becoming cleaner, thirst diminishing, and the 
ahine evacuations improving under its use, but purgatives 
should' in all cases be occasionsdly administered for the re- 
moval of morbid accumulations. 

Ouinoa Worm Guinea worm, which is common during the hot 
weather, is treated by the application of a poultice over the 
inflamed part, and should much surrounding inflammation 
exist, leeches become necessary ; when the head of the worm 
protrudes, it is secured to a thick straw, round which it 
is rolled daily, and in this manner gradually extracted. 


uicow Ulcers of the legs and feet prevail during wet wea- 
tlier, both amongst the »epoyn and villagers, and are miefly 
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occasioned by want of cleanliness and poor diet, as the higher 
classes are exempt from them. The best application is basilicon 
and turpentine applied warm to the sores, and in bad cases, 
the administration of bark and wine is found to be very ser- 
viceable. 


Ophthoimia. Ophthalmia occurs annually as an epidemic du- 
ring the months of July and August, especially amongst 
children, the conjunctiva becoming highly inflamed, with 
tumefaction of the eye lids, followed by a purulent dis- 
charge ; the cause of this disease is not very evident, but it 
is generally attributed to the effects of the hot winds ; the 
best application is lunar caustic in solution. 

Small Pox. Small pox also used to appear annually as an 
epidemic in the autumn, but since vaccination has been so 
widely diffused, the cases of it are comparatively rare. 


Venereal. Venereal disease is not found to prevail to any 
considerable extent in tliis district. 


The day after the birth of a child, a dose of 
castor oil is given to it, and in the generality of 
instances, repeated daily for the ^first two or three months, 
and the child is washed every third day; after the first 
month it is usual to give it a few drops of the juice of the 
euphorbium, with boiled milk, as a preventive of sickness ; 
should the motlier have abundance of milk no other food is 
given for nine or ten months, after which the child is fed 
on rice, congee or sago. 


No statements, either of diseases or deaths, are kept by the na- 
tives, and when especially called for by the authorities on par- 
ticular occasions, they are made out from the information fur- 
nished by the heads of villages, collected from the reports of the 
native doctors, wd hut little dependance can be placed on 
these ; no roasters eifli^r of marriages or births have been 
kepi, except in the district of toddy Cooml^ 
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A malignant epidemic fever raged, in the year 1810, in the 
southern provinces, occasioning great mortality, to such an 
extent indeed, that Dindigul was of necessity abandoned 
as a military station, and not re-occupied till the latter end of 
1813. To investigate the cause of this fatal malady, a com- 
mittee of medical officers, consisting of a president and two 
members*, was appointed in 1811, and the result of whose 
inquiries was submitted to government and afterwards pub- 
lished. About the middle of 1813, the ravages of the fever 
abated eonsiderably, and shortly after disappeared altogether ; 
in the year 1816, the fever again returned, and it would 
appear, with greater violence than before. The following 
table is extracted from the report of the committee, and 
shews the amount of the population, and mortality in the 
several districts. 



Popula- 

tion. 

Deaths. 

Per cent-tage 
of deaths. 

Madura for 12 months. 

245,654 

24,626 

10 

Dindigul 12 Do. 

298,654 


n 

Coimbatore 16 Do. 

298,6061 

1 22,461 

3f 

Tinnevelly 6 Do. 



55 

Total. . . . 


106,789 



Since the above scourge, it does not appear that this dis- 
trict has been visited by any epidemic, the mortality in 1833 
and 1884, was however great; nevertheless, it was found to 
have fallen far short of that which occurred in other parts of 
the country ; this is attributable chiefly to the circumstance of 
the late dearth, at that period, having been comparatively but 
litfle felt. 

• Superintending Surgeon W. AinsUe M. D. Prasident. 

Suf^ f 
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In 1835^ the aggregate population of the sub-collectorate 
of Dindigul was 268,000^ in 1834^ @63^840. In the first of 
these years, that in which the greatest distress prevailed, 
the proportion of deaths per cent, to population, was only If’,-, 
and in the second not more than The most prevalent 
and fatal diseases have been cholera, fever, and small pox ; 
in 1833, no Iqss than 6,585 of the inhabitants were attacked 
by cholera, being about ^7ths of the total number of sick 
treated, more than one half of whom died ; in 1834, the 
number was only 2,518 or about of the whole sick, of 
whom rather less than one half died. In 1833, the febrile 
cases amounted to 4762, rather more than ^ of which termi- 
nated fatally ; in 1834, the number did not exceed 4,593, of 
which however, upwards of J proved fatal ; in 1833, the cases 
of small pox amounted to 3,230, upwards of | of which proved 
fatal ; in 1834, to 2,074, of which ^ died. It is highly probable 
however, that the knowledge of diseases possessed by the 
native fiinctionaries engaged in filling up the abstract from 
which these results are taken, must have been very limited, 
and that several mistakes have occurred in their classification, 
and that one disease was not unfrequently mistaken for another. 
In 1833, the total of sick was 18,874 and of deaths 4,747, 
being 25 4 per cent ; in 1884, the total of sick was 18,414, the 
deaths 3,554, or 19 } per cent. ,• 

There can be no doubt that the proportion of deaths to 
the total of sick, is rated too high, as it may be presumed there 
were not a few sufifering from disease, who were not reported. 

Annexed is a table shewing the number of inhabitants for 
1633, 34, and 35, exclusive of the Shenkary division. 

Hotpiui. hospital at Dindigul is appropriated for 

the sick of the garrison and sub-collectorate, but the villagers 
sometimes apply for admission in severe cases, and a consider- 
able number of them also receive' medicines as out patients. 
The hospital is well situated in a good compound at a conve- 
nient distance from the lines, it is very airy and commodious, 
and capable of containing 60 beds, it has a surgery, cookroom, 

T 
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quarters for an assistant apothecary^ dead house^ guard ropm 
and privy, all in good^order. 

'rhe native hakeems are not without skill in the cure of 
some diseases, particularly the milder forms of leprosy ; the 
most powerful of their remedies is arsenic, which is given in 
syphilis, fever, and some cutaneous diseases ; calomel, jalap, 
bark, with a few other European medicines, are in request, 
and freely used by them, when they can be obtained. Diete- 
tics form much of their curative plan, upon the supposition that 
all -articles are cither of a heating or cooling nature ; they 
have several books upon medicine and surgery, the works 
of Aghastier being in most estimation, this person besides 
writing several books, is said to have performed miracles ; 
there is a small choultry and a tank built in commemoration 
of him, below the S. W. face of the fortified rock of Din- 
digul. 

Longevity. With regard to the longevity of the inhabitants, 
no correct information can be obtained, but many persons may 
be seen upwards of three score and ten ; the natives of the 
hills however rarely attain to that age. 

TownofDindigui. town of Dindigul, the capital of the dis- 
trict, is situated in the middle of an extensive plain, measur- 
ing 25 miles from north to feouth, and 80 miles from east to 
west, it is entirely surrounded by hills and mountains, and 
elevated 700 feet above the level pf the ocean. 

It is built on a gentle slope, its length from north to south, 
being 987 yards, and its breadth from east to west, 927 yards. 
In 1837 it contained 1838 houses, and 6,550 inhabitants, ex- 
dusive of the detachment of troops ; the streets are wide, the 
houses well built, and the bazaars plentifully supplied with all 
the necessaries of life. The military lines are situated at 
the north-west corner of the town, on the highest part of the 
slope, they are well drained, and always dry and clean. 

The cutcherry and collector’s bungalow ai^e situated ^bout 
a quarter of a mile from the town, upon the highest ]^t of 
the plain. The officers’ bungalows lie between the town and 
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dtiiclietty, ufxon eitlier side of the Trichiliopoly road, placed 
in good compounds enclosed with euphorbium or aloe hedges ; 
the teak, tamarind and yaxious frees and shrubs are culti- 
vated, and give an ornamental appearance to the town, 
and to the compounds in particular. The soil is the light 
and dark ferruginous earth, already spoken of, lying upon 
gneiss, which in some places has decayed into a light grey 
soft stone, easily dug by a pick-axe or spade ; on the 
sides of wells some of which are deep, the soil appears, 
for the most part, to be about three feet in thickness, 
and the rock is veined with felspar, and sometimes with a 
soft stratum of clay. The water round Dindigul is good, but 
that preferred for drinking is obtained from the brahmin’s 
bowrie, to the north of the town, and from a reservoir at 
the bottom of the rock, which is filled by the rains, and which 
when filtered is remarkably pure and wholesome. 

The fortified rock on the western side of the towh is a 
very remaikable looking wedge shaped mass of gneiss, 
veined with felspar, being a conspicuous object from all parts 
of the plain ; the strata at its summit dip at about an angle of 
75^^, and lower down become exceedingly tortiious ; nodules or 
irregular shaped masses of felspar thi-ee or four yardd in ciixum- 
ference are here and there imbedded in its structure ; and in 
some fragments detached from \he soudiern side garnetis have 
been found. The rock is about 400 feet in length, and 300 in 
breadth, and its height^ by barometrical measurement has been 
ascertained to be 280 feet, it is perfectly bare of vegetation, 
with tile exception of & fe^ patches Of sedUty soil in the upper 
fort, iuwhich some stunted trees and shrubs grow, the ascent 
is on the eastern side by a £%ht o^ stone steps, the other 
sides being perpendicular ; near the summiti there U a well 
ofgreait depth, erroneously sUpj^sedby the natives to be 
unfitthomable, the w^teS of whibh is* e:3eoeedingiy puie, and 
might easily be conveyed by pipes to the town, which Would 
afford & cohseant sxij>pfy; thou^jh: j^erhaps fi^t suAOiOnt for the 
wants #hdO''popula^om 
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follovring however will shew the nature of those which have 
occurred during the years 1833^ 35^ 36 and the first six months 
of 1838, from an aggregate strength of S,255 sepoys. 

No, 14. — Table exhibiting the admissions intohospital anddeaths, 
amongst the native troops statimed at Dindigul^ during the 
years 1888, 1835, 1836, and first half of 1838. 




®.a 


Aggregate strength 
2255 


/Fehris ephemera 99 
I intermit quot. 288! 

< „ remittens | 4| 

I „com. conti-i ' 

\ nua I 39 

Cholera. . 

Diarrhoia I 35 

IT 

mtoal via-^ ob.tipatio 

[ Dyspepsia 

(.Hepatitis 


Diseases of 
the Lungs. 


Catarrhus 

Asthma 

Phthisis pulmo- 

nalis ....I 

\ Pneumonia 


Paralysis.. .. 

Diseases of) Mania 

the Brain. ) Delirium Tre- 
mens 

( Erysipelas 


RBeumatic i Rheumat. aca< 
affections. ( tus et chronicus. 147 

1-871)111118 priml- 

.. consecutira.. 

Venereal af-J Gonorrhoea 

factions.,.. ‘ I Hernia humora-j 

lis 

I Strictura ure-| 
i^thre 

i Beriberi 

DracunculuB.. .. 

Lepra 

Bcrophula 

Diseases of ) Morbi Oculo-| 
tiieoye...) rom.. 

Do. skin. I Morbi Cutis.. . . 80, 

Other diaoMes...! 407| 

Total.. 18091 


lit 

.‘“I *^1 1 

430| 19 

3 0 -1331100 -DOOl 


101 

2 

33 

13 

28 

5 

147 

71 

74i 

iJ 

80 


4 -479 1 -9801 


0 -088 


1 -483 


0 -000 

i 


0 -677 30 -789 

I 

I 

1 -241 0 • 

1 .221 40 -000 

I 

6 -5881 0 -748 


3 -1481 0 -0001 


8 -281 0. 


7 -317 

8 >087 


0 •407 20 *261 0 *1 

10 16091 19' 71 -302! 1 •: 
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Statement shewing the number of villages^ hamlets^ hottses, 
inhabitants^ Sfc., in the district of Dindigul from 1833 
to 1835 . 
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XtABHirAD. 


The large zemindary of Bamnad^ which 
forms the south eastern part of the district of 
Madura^ lies between the parallel of 9® 3'^ and 10® 2" of 
north latitude, and 78* 0", and 79® 84" of cast longitude ; 
stcetching out in a south easterly direction: towards the island 
of Bamisseram, from which it is separated by the Fauinbum 
passage. It covers an area of upwards of 1,300 square miles, 
of which about one half is cultivated, the remainder con- 
sisting of sandy and waste land, marshes, and low jungle ; it 
is bounded on the north by Shevagungah, on the south and 
east by the sea, and on tlie west by the district of Tinnevelly. 

zemindary was granted to the ancestors 
of the present Bajah, with the title of Saidoo- 
buddee, for the protection of the pilgrims resorting lo the 
sacred pagoda of Bamisseram. The founder of the family was 
named Wodya Taven, who it appears exercised authority over 
a small district covered with jungle, and infested by robbers ; 
on one occasion he escojicted a relation of the king of Ma- 
dura on a visit to the sacred shrine, who in reward for his 
good offices, procured for him an additional grant of territory* 
and conferred on him the title of Bajah. 


country is an extensive plain, without a 
country. singlc hill Or conspicuous eminence, or even 

wood of sufficient size to obstruct the view; trees, and 
those in small numbers, being only found in the vicinity of 
villages ; the country seems ,as far as the unfavourable nature 
of the soil will permit, to be well cultivated, but vegetation 
is so entirely dependant on the periodical rains, that with 
the exception of the wet months, its general appearance 
is naked and uninteresting. The interior is entirely free from 
jungle, but the Babool tree abounds in the vicinity of ^he sea, 
which with the palmyra and cocoanut tree, forms a compile 
belt of vegetation along the coast 
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ScacpoM* The southern part of the coast is faced with 
rugged roeVs^ which extend for some distance into the sea, 
rendering the navigation dangerous ; and the neck of land 
which runs towards Bamisseram, is almost entirely composed 
of sand, covered with a low brushwood, and scanty grass ; 
it terminates abruptly, there being a break or chasm, of about 
yards wide, between the island and the main land, 
the general direction of which, and the shattered appearance 
of the bank at both sides, rendering it pretty certain that they 
must at one time have been connected. 


The soil in the interior and western talooks, is 
black cotton ground, and in the eastern parts, for a distance 
of about 15 miles from the sea, light and sandy; with the 
assistance however of manure, a large portion is brought 
under cultivation, and during the wet season tolerable crops 
of dry grain are obtained. Even the most unfavourable 
portions of the country are not entirely unproductive, as the 
valuable chay-plant, from the root of which a beautiful red 
dye is extracted, grows spontaneously in the sand ; and is 
found in great abundance along the coast, often growing in 
what appears to be the most sterile spots. 


Division of the 
country. & po> 
pulation. 


Bamnad is divided into 17 talooks, the po- 
pulation of which, and the number of villages. 


are as follows : — 


TALOOKS. 


KeeUcaad 

Chekai 

Moodacoalatoor. . . . 
Paponcolum........ 

Gmootbi 

Abramem 

Vindoni 

Oamenooattay 

Balygramem 

Rasltigamuiwalum. . 
Amootauiuililani. . 
Anooinentegoodj. . . 
Oooteffa&aiid'. . • « • • . 
Ofoor.. 


11.476’ 

6554: 



n.6M 

6506 

3696 

S339| 

4073: 

6435, 

58161 

0760^ 

6597, 

4120j 


Total. 


2l65r ld>364l 10.50581 01,4»| 
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Bindoofl. population in the interioi^ donsists chiefly 

of hindoos, who are generally poor, and engaged in agricul* 
tural pursuits ; but a few of them are occupied in the manufac* 
iLbb(S5?“* * cotton cloth. In every town there are 

some mahomedans, most of whom work in iron ; 
the inhabitants of the towns on the coast are principally maho- 
medans or lubbays, and roman catholic Christians, the for- 
mer amounting to about 27,000, and the latter to 10,000 ; 
the lubbays are an active and enterprising race, and were 
formerly possessed of considerable wealth ; they are still 
cdhiparatively independent, their houses being larger, and 
having more the appearance of comfort, than those of the 
hindoos ; they are said to be haughty and irascible ; but 
when treated with kindness obliging, communicative and 
intelligent ; they engage in trade both by land and sea, and 
a few are mechanics. Many of the lubbays are acquainted 
with arabic, but the tamil is the language universally 
spoken by all classes. 


Native Christians, christians are employed as fishermen, and 

are apparently very poor, their villages consisting of mew 
huts erected along the sea beach, having usually a small 
church attached to them in a conspicuous position. 

nufactures^ seems to be generally admitted, that the 

people are in worse circumstances than they were 
25, or 30 years ago, when numbers were actively engaged 
in the manufacture of cotton and silk cloths for exportation, 
as well as for home consumption ; the free admission of En- 
glish cotton cloths, has since seriously injured the commercial 
and manufacturing part of the community, who are unable to 
compete with foreign produce ; and they are now idle and. im- 
poverished, many of them having through necessity become 
cultivators. 

Principal town*. Ramuad, the capital, is about two and a half 
miles in circumference, surrounded by a wall and ditch, 
and defended by numerous small b^tions, but the w^kg are 
now in a ruinous condition, and the ditch nearly filled up. 
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Fort. about 250 years ago, by Magana 

Kagoonada Saied-budday, who also constructed a large tank 
near it, on the north side. 

Zcmindart palace, Zemindar’s palace, composed of four square 

buildings of two and three stories high, stands in the centre 
of the town ; it is an ancient structure ornamented in the 
native style, but going to decay. Adjacent to the palace, is 
a large and handsome bungalow, which belonged to the late 
Colonel Martinz, who resided here for many years in com- 
mand of the garrison and district, near to which is a small 
Protestant Church, ppotcstaiit church, and vcstry in good repair. 
The burial place of the Rajahs, containing several granite 
tombs, is on the opposite side of the tank. A small roman ca- 
tholic chiuch, near the south-east corner of the fort, and a pa- 
goda in the centre of the town, are the only other objects 
worthy of notice. 

The fort contains about 6,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependants 
of the Zemindar, the houses are generally built of mud, and 
thatched ; the streets, with one exception, are irregular and 
narrow, but they are kept tolerably clean. 

A large portion of the inhabitants reside outside the walls, 
on the eastern side near the prij^cipal entrance to the fort; 
they amount to about 5,000, clucfly hindoos, who are en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, and as grain merchants; 
and a few occupied in manufacturing coarse cloths ; there 
are two rows of bazars regulaidy built, with tiled roofs, where 
a market is held every Wednesday. * . 

*^®*“*'' Ramnad is garrisoned by a company of native 
troops, under a European officer ; and is the 
residence of the assistant to the collector of Madura. The 
sepoys have no separate lines, but occupy houses indis- 
^ criminately with the inhabitants ; the place of 
arms, and a small substantial building, used as 
an hospital, are within the fort, and are sufficiently commodi- 
ous for the detachment. 


u 
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EwSpeLu*?^ In the vicinity of the town, in an open sandy 

plain, are the houses of the European officer, 
and of the assistant to the collector, with the ruins of 
several buildings in the vicinity, which formerly belonged 
to the Commercial Residency. It is a hot station, but the 
evenings are usually cool, from the influence of the sea breeze, 
and it has hitherto proved very healthy. 


QdTaA.D^}m' Ramnad is . memorable from having been 
stormed by General Smith in A. D. 1772 ; and 
^ewise from an aflTray in the year 1797, in which Lieutenant 
Clark was killed, when endeavouring to seize the celebrated 
Poligar chief, Cotabomia naig. 


Keelacamey is a sea port town situated nine 
miles south west from the capital, having a 
population of about 7000 mahomedans, who are engaged in 
trade ; they follow a variety of handicrafts, and manufacture 
a considerable quantity of long cloths, but both trade and 
manufactures have lately been on the decline. 


There are several mosques and musselmaun tombs in the 
town ; also a roman catholic church, and the ruins of a Dutch 
factory. 


The coast at this place abounds with rugged rocks, which 
appear when the tide is low. 


Town of Dcvi- 
puttam. 


Deviputtam, also a sea port and populous 
town chiefly inhabited by lubbays, is known by 
the name of the nine-stones,” from the circumstance of a na- 
tural bath being formed by nine rocks in the sea, at. some 
distance from land, which has been held sacred, from the 
most remote antiquity. A visit to this bath is considered neces- 
sary by all pilgrims, on their way to Ramisseram. There is a 
well built choultry here for the convenience of travellers, 
where alms are bestowed daily. 

of Dots- Davacottah, a populous village, is situated on 

the north bank of the Terasfaelagauf river. 


COtl 
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tlie houses are poor looking, and the streets irregular, nar- 
row and filthy ; but notwithstanding its appearance, it is one 
of the most important places in the district on account of 
its trade, and the numerous wealthy chetties who reside 
there ; these people live in a mean style, but distiibute much 
charity ; they do not salaam to superiors, but make their 
acknowledgments by rubbing the hand on the belly. 


upouSh/ Mootapettah, a fishing village situated ten 

miles south-east of Bamnad, is inhabited by 
roman catholic Christians, who have a church in the centre 
of the village, the officiating priest being a native of Goa. At 
a short distance, close on the sea shore, two thatched bunga- 
lows have been erected for the convenience of the European 
residents in the district, which are occasionally resorted to, 
during the sultry and oppressive months of March and 
April. 


Autuncawy. Autuiicaray, a small sea port, eleven miles east 
of Ramnad at the mouth of the river Vigay, is inliabited 
chiefly by fishermen ; coasting vessels enter the river at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and carry on a trade in rice, and 
other products of the district ; the best tobacco grown in the 
southern provinces is obtained from this neighbourhood. 
There is a spacious and substantidlly built choultry here, which 
was erected, and liberally endowed by the late Zemindai', 
where alms ai’e daily distributed to pilgrims, on their way to 
and from Ramisseram. 


Sungaium””**’' Amootamungalum, and about a dozen other 
villages lying north of the CollycuiTay, and soutli 
of the Nunnymuttoo rivers, are inhabited by a peculiar 
tribe called vellaulers, who according to tradition, established 
themselves in this locality about 400 years ago ; their wo- 
men are prohibited covering their breasts, and are strictly 
forbidden to pass the boundary, formed by the two rivers. 

These people will not hold any situation under government or 
other authority^ and are employed solely as cultivators, and they 
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refuse to pay obeisance to any one, furtlier than by rubbing 
the right hand on the belly. 


town of Purmagoody, is situated on the 
south bank of the Vigay river, 22 miles north-west 
of the capital ; it conUiins upwards of 1,000 houses, and about 
5,000 inhabitants, principally weavers of silk and cotton 
cloths. 


mum“ populous toAvn of Abramum, on the road 

to Madura, is inhabited by musselmans, chet- 
ties, and vellaulers ; the two former are engaged in trade, and 
the latter as cultivators ; from the abundant supply of water 
in this neighbourhood from the Yary, rice is extensively 
cultivated, two crops being obtained annually. 


Verasholen, a village about seven miles north west of Abra- 
mum, -was formerly the residence of a Rajah, in whose 
days it was very populous, and many remains of antiquity to 
be met with, show that it was once a place of some consequence ; 
the present population is inconsiderable, consisting of mahome- 
dans, collaries and marravers. 

Rivers. Numerous streams flow through the zemindary, 

but few of them are of sufficient magnitude to call for parti- 
cular notice ; their beds arc broad and shallow, from the 
peculiar nature of the country, and their flowing over 
an almost level surface ; during the freshes which occur in 
October, and November, and occasionally in April, the water 
is diverted into numerous tanks, and in the hot months, 
water is always procurable by digging in the beds of rivers; 
along the banks, of which ♦pecottahs are erected, for the pur- 
poses of irrigation. 

The principal streams arc the Pambanaur, Vecashelayaur, 
Munnymootoo, Vigay, Cottaycuraur, Kredamaundthy, and 
Trimungalum. 

Marahef and extcnsive back-watcr, situated in the 

Tanks. , . i i » 

southern extremity of the zenimdary, and^petend- 

• Wells worked either by bullocks or men 
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ing over a space of ground about 15 miles in circumfer- 
ence, emits during the hot season a most foetid smell ; 
and there are likewise numerous tanks throughout the country. 

Roads. There are no made roads, and the tracks are so 

soft and sandy, that traffic betwixt the coast and towns in 
the interior, is thereby much impeded. 


Climate. climate though hot, is agreeable at places 

wliich are within the influence of the sea breeze ; the north-east 
monsoon prevails throughout October, November, and until 
the middle of December, and the weather is cool and agreeable 
till February ; but March, April and May are hot and dis- 
agreeable, particularly in the interior. 


Diseaseji. 


There are no diseases endemic to the country, 
which for a number of years past has been singularly free 
Cholera. gcvcre visitations of sickness, — Cholera ap- 

peared in the years 1829, 32, 33, and 37, but to a very par- 
Pever & durrhoptt. extent. Fcver and diarrhoea generally pre- 
vail during the wet season, but these diseases are mild and 
uiccr». tractable, readily yielding to simple treatment. 

Ulcers have been common amongst the sepoys, but they do 
not appear to prevail amongst th§ permanent residents, to any 
great extent. 


During the ten years, from 1829 to 1838, out of a detach- 
ment averaging 110 in strength stationed at Bamnad, only 
six deaths, exclusive of cholera, are recorded. 
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Ah. 15 — Table exhibiting the number of admissions into hospi- 
tal and deaths y amongst the native troops at Ramnady from 
182 y /o 1838 inclusive. 


Aggregate strength 


CLASSES DISEASES. 


/ Febris ephemera 
i M iutoriuittens.. 

Fevers { .. remitteus.. .. 

i „ com. conti- 
\ nua * 

*Cholera 


IJ 

H j’li II III 


163 14 *764 2 -454 


3 -Tis! 43 *903 


Diseases of| 
the Abdo- 
minal vis- 
cera 


Diarrhoea 

Dysenteria acu< 
ta et chronica] 

Obstipatio 

Hepatitis 


'Diseases of t Catarrhus. 
the Lungs, i Asthma . . . 


Diseases off 
the Brain, j 

EruptlveFe- ( 

, { 


Apoplexia 

Amentia 

Mania.. 

Variola.. 

Varicella 

Uubeola... 


30 


® \ 

V 

»'i 

0 / 


Rheumatic ( Rheumat. acu- 
affcctions . . ( tus et chronicus. 91 


Venereal af- ( 
fections . . ) 


Syphilis primi- 

tiva I 

Gonorrhma 


) 


3 *717 0 *000 

0 000] 0 OOO 

1 ose! 8 .333 

0 *271 0 *000 

0 *181 0 *000 
oi 8 *243 0 *000 

1 *086 0 *000 


Diseases of ( Morbi oculo- 
the eye,.. ( rum.. 



Other diseases., 



2 

•717 

1 

0 000 


1 

*086, 

0 '000 

•fiss' 

17 

*039 

0 '533 


Total 583 24 53 * 903 4 *109 

• Cholera occurred in 18*39-33-33 and 1837. 
i Including 164 admissions from ulcus, and one death. 


Commerce and 
Manufactures. 


The commerce of this zemindarjr was for- 
merly very extensive, and a commercial resi- 
dent, with an assistant, were for many years established at 
Bamnad, for the purpose of procuring cloth for the English 
market ; a large proportion of the inhabitants were manufac- 
turers, and the mahomedans carried on an extensive, and 
valuable trade in piece goods, with the Eastern islands, and 
the Persian gulph ; but the manufacture and export^ion of 
piece goods, have to a great extent, been superseded,^y the 
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introduction of English cloths. Coarse cloth is however still 
made in considerable quantity, but chiefly for the use of the 
country itselif. 

portir**"**^* principal imports are spices, ghee, oil, 

betelnut, wood, iron, sugar, and pearls; and the 
exports, chayroot, *chank8, salt, saltfish, tobacco, cotton, 
■kins, paddy, and coarse cloth. 

wfid Mumait. Thej-g are no wild animals, peculiar to the district ; 
antelopes, and wild hogs are to be met with, but they are by 
no means numerous. 


Chank shell 
fishery. 


About one million of chank shells are col- 
lected on the coast annually, and forwarded to 


the Calcutta market ; the fishery is rented for about 6,000 


rupees per annum. 


Cattle. qijjjg province is well stocked with cattle as ap- 
pears from the following statement, but from the scanty pas- 
turage, they are of small size, and in indiflerent condition : — 


Number of cows 47,776 

do. bullocks 47,428 

do. calves 21,478 

do. male buflaloes.r*. 8,468 

do. female do 18,472 

do. sheep 2,76,072 


* A description of uni valve shell (Species, Dollium) of a pure while colour, which is in 
great request in Bengal for the manufacture of toeriugs and other uatLve ornaments. 
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iSXiAirS OF ftAMMISSBRAM. 


lUmH^orani its 
situation. 


Ramisscram, or Ramisswaram, an island 
on the coast of Ramnad, is situated between 
Ceylon and the continent of India, from which it is separated 
by-^a narrow strait, called the Paumbum channel ; the town of 
Ramisseram lies in N. latitude 9® 17'', and E. longitude 79® 
21 ". 


It is generally supposed that this island at one time formed 
a portion of the continent of India, from which it was detach- 
ed about the end of the 15th century, by the sea breaking 
through a chain of rocks which formed the connexion. The 
abrupt manner in which the coast at point Ravan terminates, 
its geological formation, which is identical with that of the 
opposite portion of the main land, and the direction of the 
ridge across the channel, almost confirm the supposition ; and 
the opinion is further strengthened by the records of the 
pagoda at Ramisseram, which state, that until the early part of 
the 15th century, the island was connected with the continent, 
by a narrow neck of land, and, that the Swamy of Ramisseram, 
on particular festivals, was carried in procession to a pagoda 
which is now on the main land. 

During the reign of Achoodapah naig. Rajah of Madura, 
about the year 1480, a small breach was made in the isthmus, 
by a violent storm, but as there was no great depth of water, it 
was passable on foot, till the time of his successor Yissoovarada 
naig, when the breach was much enlarged by another stprm ; 
and since that period every succeeding gale has assisted in 
breaking down the remaining connexion ; the destruction of 
which, the inhabitants state, is still going forward, every 15 
or 20 years making a sensible alteration in its appearance 
and extent. f 
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ttistoty of Ra- The name and history of Eammlsseram are 
intimately connected with hindoo mythology, and it is con- 
sidered a place of peculiar sanctity. According to tradi' 
tionary accounts^ Ravan king of Lunka (Ceylon) stole away 
the wife of Ram, or Ramma, (an incarnation of Vishnoo,) 
to recover whom. Ram collected an army of monkeys under 
the great Hun-nu-man ; this army, under their divine leader, 
made a bridge of rocks from the continent to Ceylon, the re- 
mains of which is called Adam’s bridge. The way being 
thus prepared they invaded the island, defeated the king, 
and recovered the stolen lady. Ramma on his return from 
Ceylon was observed to have two shadows, a peculiarity said 
only to attend sinners of the deepest die ; but on his arrival at 
Gundamanthrun, the original name of the promontory which 
now forms the island, the additional shadow disappeared, 
and he was informed by an attending priest, that he stood on 
holy ground, and that in consequence his sins were forgiven. 
Here Ramma performed ablutions, and solemnized the event 
by festivities ; he at the same time sent to Benares for a 
lingum, and fashioned another with his own hands, out of a 
little sand, both of which are now carefully preserved in the 
sanctuary of the temple. From that period the island has been 
dedicated to him, and called Rammisseram ; and in the expecta- 
tion of reaping worldly advantages, which have been liberally 
promised, and immediate happiness after death, said to be 
insured to all who visit the sacred shrine, and attend to the 
ceremonies enjoined, pilgrims in vast numbers resort to it from 
remote parts of India. 


Extent and ge- 
neral appear- 
ance. 


The island, which is of a very irregular shape, 
is about 11 miles in length, by 6 in breadth; 
at the south east extremity there is a narrow slip of sand, 
twelve miles in length, stretching towards Ceylon, near- 
ly joining the chain of sand banks, which separate the 
gulf of Mannar, from Faulk*s bay, and known as Adam’s 
bridge. This bank is gradually increasing in length, and 
indicates the manner in which the island, and the adjacent 
portion of the peninsula, have been formed; the sand shells 
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and debris of the coast, thrown up by the violence of the 
monsoons, being deposited where the opposing currents, 
from the east and west meet ; these materials gradually be- 
come consolidated, forming horizontal strata of sand stone, 
resting on a bed of gravel. 

The extreme point of this neck of sand, at the meeting 
of the waters, is the spot where Ramma was absolved of his 
sins, and where devotees perform their ablutions before 
visiting the pagoda, and here the ashes of the dead, usually 
of persons of distinction, brought from remote parts of India, 
are committed to the sea. 

The surface of the island is low, hillocks of sand raised by 
the wind, being formed here and there, with small valleys 
between them, occasionally containing stagnant water. A 
considerable portion of the land is covered with Babool jun- 
gle, and on the south-west, and north-west sides, cocoanut 
and palmyra trees abound. 

Soil. The only soil to be met with, is on a small 

space about two miles square, near the centre of the island, 
except where fallen leaves have in some places formed a scan- 
ty mould, on which a coarse' ftunted grass grows ; in the vici- 
nity of the villages also, by the use of manure, small tracts of 
land have been brought under cultivation. 

Wells and Rammisscram is abundantly supplied with ex- 
cellent water, from numerous wells and small tanks; and 
wells are usually attached to the choultries, erected for the 
convenience of pilgrims. 

Lakes Marshes vicinity of the town of Rammiss^am, 

there is afresh water lake about three miles in circumference, 
which is filled by the rains; and an extensive salt marsh 
is formed by the sea breaking over the sand banks during 
the N. E. monsoon, on the south side of the island, about 
three miles from Rammisseram ; and near Paumbun^here 
is also a narrow back-water, about two miles in length. 
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Climate. From the peculiar situation of the island it en-’ 

joys the benefit of both monsoons, and with the exception of 
two months in the year, March and September, the weather 
is cool and pleasant, the thermometer ranging from 75^, to 
85 ®. 

The north-east monsoon sets in about the 20th of October, 
and ends about the same date in January ; during February 
and March, there are alternate land and sea breezes, and 
southerly winds in April and May. The S. W. monsoon 
sets in early in June, and lasts till the middle of August, from 
which period till the middle of October, the winds are light 
and variable. 


The marshes above mentioned, appear to exert a deleteri- 
ous influence upon the health of the inhabitants on the east- 
ern side of the island ; severe fevers being occasionally met 
with at Rammisscram, accompanied by glandular enlargements, 
jwrhilst the inhabitants of Paumbum arc perfectly healthy. In 
1839, 300 people fell victims to the epidemic fever at Rammisse- 
Epidemic Fever, while at Paumbum the disease was compara. 
lively mild and tractable, and no death occurred from it, either 
amongst the sepoys stationed t]iere, or the convicts employed 
on the work of opening tlie channeL 

Fopiiiatton. sacrcd character which the island has 

obtained, it is very probable that it would have remained unin- 
habited, except perhaps by a few fishermen. No manufactures 
of any kind are carried on, and it is entirely dependant upon 
other places for its supply of grain. The money circulated 
by a large though fluctuating population, and the necessities 
of a niunerous, and wealthy body of brahmins, have however 
induced many persons of inferior castes, to settle on this sterile 
spot, and bring under partial cultivation, a soil which in other 
circumstances would have remained an arid waste, and Ram- 
misseram, has in conseq^uence become the residence of many 
wealthy nadyes, and the centre of a considerable trafic* 
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The fixed population is estimated at 4,288, viz. 


Brahmins 811 

Lubbays 620 

Native Christians 372 

Other Castes 2,485 


Total. . . . 4,288 

Pilgrims. number of pilgrims who annually visit the 

island seldom exceeds 30,000 ; and it appears from the 
records of the pagoda, that they are not only of a less respect- 
able class, but that their numbers have of late years much 
decreased ; in former days persons of the highest rank were 
amongst the pilgrims, which is now rarely the case. 


Brahmins. bralimins are chiefly supported from the 

revenue of the pagoda, and by fees and presents received 
from hindoo visitors ; they make a practice, prior to each of 
the principal festivals, of going sonic distance to meet wealthy 
pilgrims, whom they take under their protection, conduct 
them to the prescribed places of devotion, and instruct them in 
their ablutions, prayers and offerings ; they also receive them 
into their houses during their stay, for which they are always 
well remunerated. 

Lubbays. lubbays are principally engaged as fisher- 

men, pilots and boatmen at Paumbum, and a number of 
them are also employed as divers, at the works for clearing 
the channel, now carrying on ; but a few of the more respect- 
able are grain merchants. 

Native Christians. native christians, who are roman catholics, 
are chiefly fishermen and pearl divers, they are a poor and 
wretched race. 


Schools. 


There are 10 schools on the island, with about 
160 pupils, between 60 and 60 of whom are brahmins, 
from 30 to 40 lubbays, the remainder being of various other 
castes. Tamil is the chief language taught at these sch|pl8 ; 
but the lubbay boys learn to read the Koran, and to r^at 
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prayers in arabic ; and a few of the brahmins are instruct- 
ed in Sanscrit. 

Tamil is the language spoken on the island, but as pil- 
grims frequent it from distant parts of India, many of the 
brahmins are able to converse with them in various other 
tongues. 

The domestic animals are but few, as shown 
by the following statement. 


Number of bullocks • » . . 48 

do. cows 930 

do. female buifaloes S09 

do. male do • • . • 10 

do. sheep 414 


The cattle are extremely diminutive in size, but are well 
formed and hardy. 

• 

Tattoos or ponies are bred in considerable numbers, but 
from want of good pasturage, they are weak and ill-grown ; 
they are used in large droves for carrying grain, and are also 
hired by the pilgrims. 

island abounds with hares, and partridges. 

The gardens yield a tolerable supply of coun- 
try vegetables, and a few plantains ; orange, lime, citron and 
pomegranate trees, are also to be met with. 

Setel, oilnut, cumboo, raghee and cotton are also cultivate 
ed to a small extent ; and the chay plant grows spontaneonsly 
along the coast. 

commeroe. traffic 18 Carried on in rice, cloths, and oil, 

principally for the use of the inhabitants ; and some of the 
natives of Faumbuxn possess shares in vessels, and trade with 
the principal pmrts, on each side of the Indian peninsula, 
and irith Ceylon, m grain, tunber,'oil andiron. 
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Coarse cloth for the use of the inhabitants, is made to a li- 
mited extent. 

town of Rammisscram is situated on the east- 
ern side of the island, close to the beach, it contains near- 
ly 1000 houses, most of which are well built, and many of 
them terraced, and has some good streets running at right 
angles with the pagoda ; the inhabitants are chiefly, the atten- 
dants on the pagoda. The management of the affairs of the 
pngoda, is in the hands of the pundarem, as he is called, who 
is of the soodra caste, doomed to celibacy^ and is descended 
from a family who have possessed the office for nearly a cen- 
tury. The pundarem has the right of naming his successor, 
his selection being always confirmed by the zemindar of Ram* 
nad, and as the appointment is considered one of high dignity, 
he generally nominates one of his nearest unmarried relatives. 

Pagoda. Pagoda, the great object of attraction, stands 

nearly at the cadi end of the town, and is far less imposing 
in appearance, than cither that of Madura or Chelumbrum ; 
indeed it owes its celebrity chiefly to its having been erected 
on a spot of peculiar sanctity, connected with the legend of 
Ramah’s visit, and from its possessing the two lingums already 
mentioned ; these emblcins^f Siva, and objects of adoration 
to his followers, are carefully preserved in the temple, and are 
daily washed with water from the sacred Ganges. 

The pagoda forms an enclosed quadrangle, the exterior 
walls of which, running north and south, are 657 feet in 
length, the east and west sides being nearly 1000 feet; 
there are three entrances, and it has a tower, or goperum, 
which is about 100 feet high, covered with the usual mytho- 
logical figures ; the door-ways are 19 feet high, each side 
consisting of a single stone ; on passing through one of the 
door- ways a colonnade of magnificent proportions is seen, and 
is the only object of interest to the European visitor ; it is 
perhaps one of the most remarkable structures of the kind in 
existence, and the eflTect produced, on first entering the ||iiild-^ 
ing is very striking from its vast size, the innumerable columns 
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which support the roof, and the massy and enduring nature 
of the materials. Its length from north to south, is 353 
feet, and from east to west, 671 feet, by 17 in breadth; the 
ceiling is composed of large slabs of granite, supported by 
carved pillars, of the same material, raised on each side on a 
platform 5 feet high, the pillars are upwards of 12 feet in 
height, and most of them formed of single blocks of stone. As 
no granite is found on the island, the labour of cutting and 
transporting these immense masses a distance of nearly 40 
miles, from whence it is said they have been brought, must 
have been very great. 

In the colonnade leading from the door-ways to the in- 
terior of the temple, are figures representing the Rajah of 
Kamnad, by whom it was built, with his family and minis- 
ters ; he was the ancestor of the present Ranee. 

Immense sums were formerly lavished in presents to the 
temple, both in money and jewels, the latter alone, being 
said to be worth several lacs of ^pagodas ; and, for facilitating 
the pilgrims on their journey, choultries where alms are dai- 
ly bestow’ed, are erected all along the coast of Ramnad, and 
the road from Rammisseram to Paunibum, a distance of eight 
miles, is flagged, a choultry being erected at every mile, with 
wells and numerous small pagodas. 

The annual revenue is upwards of forty thous|ind rupees, 
derived principally from pagoda lands, and a part &om dona- 
tions. 

About a mile and a half north of Rammisseram there is a 
small hill, about 30 feet in height open on all sides, on 
which a building consisting of two stories, has been erected ; 
from the upper story is an extensive view of the whole island, 
with a part of Adames bridge ; and should the trade increase, 
consequent upon steamers and other vessels, being enabled to 
pass through the channel, this spot would be a good situatioii 

t A aoin equtl to Rupeei. 
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for a light house ; at present from the land being low, mariners 
have only their soundings to guide them in approaching the 
coast. 

Piumbum, town Paumbum is a small mercantile town, on 

of. ... 

the western extremity of tlie island, which derives its name 
from the snake-like channel, which separates the island from 
the mainland ; it contains about 200 houses, several of which 
have tiled roofs, they are built either of stone or mud, 
and the streets are narrow and irregular. 

The population chiefly consists of lubbays, who are an 
industrious people, actively engaged either as pilots, boat- 
men, or divers, and a few as merchants. 

^ Europcau officer with a detachment of 
couv'iets. about 100 sappers and miners, and a gang of 150 
convicts, are stationed here; the camp followers amounting 
to about 300, and as the coasting trade is on the increase 
there has been a considerable influx of money of late, 
causing a visible improvement in the condition of the in- 
habitants. 

Sepoys Hues. oiRccr Commanding the detachment has 

a comfortable bungalow, situated in a grove of trees with- 
in 30 yards of the sea; and the sergeant and apothecary 
have suitable quarters a little to the rear; the sepoys arc 
hutted in a cocoanut tope about a couple of hundred yards 
from the beach ; the situation of their lines is low’’, confin- 
ed, and being annually flooded during the north-cast mon- 
soon, must consequently be damp ; there is however no other 
eligible ground within a less distance than half a mile. 

The medical returns of the detachment, includ- 
ing also those of the convicts, prove that it is a particularly 
healthy spot, the complaints from which they have hitherto 
suffered, being chiefly caused by aceidentid circumstances, 
and by the nature of the works on which they have been em- 
ployed. ^ 
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The following return shows the diseases which have pre* 
vailed during three yeai’s ; in which period only one death has 
occurred. 






isr 

ohannpi!****^*'** circumstancc which at present gives in- 

terest to Faumbum^ is the opening of a channel for vessels 
between it and the mainland, with a view of improving the 
coasting trade, and affording a free communication with the 
western ports, without the necessity of circumnavigating Ceylon. 

Dhoneys and small vessels have, for the last 40 or 60 
years, been enabled to cross the bar, alter disembarkixig 
their cargoes, though with considerable difficulty and dig- 
ger; the obstacles being so numerous, that they generally 

w 
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took several days in working through. In 1828 and 29, the 
subject was brought to the notice of Government, and a 
committee of engineer officers under lieutenant colonel 
Sim, were directed to survey the channel, and report on the 
practicability of opening a passage through it, either at Paum- 
bum, or through Adam’s bridge; a small detachment of 
pioneers, was at the same time employed in removing some 
of the principal obstacles, in the channel ; which'was then 
made 40 feet wide, and between five and six feet deep at 
spring tides ; but was still very tortuous, and vessels in passing 
through, were obliged to use three or four warps, as in many 
places it formed an angle with the current. 

In 1837 the works were resumed, at the recommenda- 
tion, and under the direction of colonel Monteith, the Chief 
Engineer, and since that period have been carried on eve- 
ry season, and will it is supposed be persevered in, till 
vessels drawing from 10 to 12 feet water, can pass through 
with safety ; but even now small sized steam vessels make the 
passage. 

The channel, a plan of which is given, is at present about 
1,200 yards in length, 100 feet wide, and has a depth of 
water, of between eight and nine feet at spring tides. 

This undertaking has already begun to exert an influence 
upon commercial industry; and when complete will be a 
work of great public benefit. 

w increase of trade which has already result- 
ed is shown in the following statement. 

1837. 1838. 18397 

Anchorage and custom duties are levied by Government 
on all vessels, but pilotage is paid to a body of lubbays, 
who hold their situations by Merassee / and a ferry is kept 
up by the zemindar, for the convenience of travellcrsi| 
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TANJORB. 

province of Tanjore is a very fertile, 
and populous country, in the southern Car- 
natic, lying principally between the 10th and 11th degrees 
of north latitude, and the 78th and 79th degrees of east 
longitude ; it is bounded on the east and south by the sea, 
on the west by Trichinopoly, and the country of the Tondiman 
Rajah, and on the north by the Coleroon river. Its greatest 
extent from east to west, is 76 miles, and from north to south 
116, forming an area of 3,900 square miles with a population 
estimated at 972,902 souls. The number of towns and villages 
Chief Towns, jg estimated at upwards of 6,000. Of these, the 
chief inland towns are Tanjore, Myaverum, Combaconum, 
Mannargoody, and Trevalore ; and the chief sea ports, 
Negapatam, Nagore, Karrical belonging to the French, 
Tranquebar a Danish settlement, and Davicottah at the 
northern confines of the district. The surface of the country 
is a low, level, and highly cultivated plain, devoid of 
mountains, hills, or any considerable elevations, and covered 
nearly throughout its whole extent with paddy fields, in- 
terspersed with topes of cocoanut trees. The province is plen- 
Rivers. tifully Supplied with water from branches of the 
river Cauvery, throughout its whole extent. The three 
principal of which are, the Vennar, Codamoortee, and Vera- 
shalen, on its southern bank ; of these, the former is the most 
r important, and supplies all the southern part of the district, it 
gives ofiT several large branches, and its waters are entirely 
dispersed before it reaches the sea ; the others terminate in 
open mauths on the coast. In the months of March, Apiil and 
May, all the streams except the larger ones become dried up, 
and the waters of these are then sluggish, and nearly stagnant 
The Cauvery is twice filled during the year; first in June 
and July, by the S. W. monsoon, when it receives an immense 
influx of mter from the mountainous regions, in which its 
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tributary streams take their origin ; and again in November, 
by the N. E. monsoon. To regulate the distribution of water, 
and prevent inundations, *annicuts, sluices and embankments, 
liave been formed near the island of Seringham. By these 
means an abundant, and equable supply of water is rendered 
available for the lands in Tanjore, and a tract of country, which 
would have otherwise been a barren sandy plain, has become 
the most fertile, rich and populous district in the Madras pre* 
sidency. 

The soil is generally dry and sandy, but at 
several places along the coast, there are extensive alluvial 
marshy surfaces, which during the monsoon become covered 
with sea water, from which salt is deposited in the dry sea- 
son by evaporation ; the two principal salt marshes are 
situated near Point Calymere, and yield a considerable revenue 
to government. 


Climate. climate is very healthy, and entirely free 

from miasmatic exhalations, the temperature being much the 
same as in other parts of the Carnatic, till the month of June, 
when the rivers are filled, and the heat thereby becomes mo- 
derated. From February, till the middle of October, wester- 
ly or land winds prevail, whjch from passing over extensive, 
arid and sandy plains, become hot and scorching, particularly 
in March, April and May, which are consequently the hot- 
test months in the year, and those in which there is the least 
diurnal vaiiation of temperature ; at this time the sea breeze, 
which sets in daily about one o’clock p. m., greatly moderates 
the heat on the coast, and at places within its influence. 


The inhabitants are very healthy, and enjoy a great im- 
munity from visceral diseases of all kinds, and until the com- 
mencement of the monsoons, the coast is well adapted as a 
place of resort for convalescents, on account of its equable 
and moderate temperature, together with the refreshing cool- 


Point Caljmero 
••lubiitr of. 


ness of the sea breeze. Point Calymere is much 
famed for the salubrity and coolness of i^ dU 

* Dual running diagonsll/ aorosi a atreaxn, ,11 
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mate^ during the hot months, being situated on the coast 
about 28 miles south of Negapatam, at a point where it bends, 
and takes a due westerly direction for upwards of 30 miles, 
before it again runs south. The coast at Point Calymere 
forms a considerable promontory, having the sea on both 
sides, where the south west is no longer aland wind, as on 
other parts of the coast, but becomes a pleasant sea breeze; the 
place is therefore an agreeable retreat, during the hot months 
in the interior. 

The N. E. monsoon commences about the middle of Octo- 
ber, when the wind veers round to that quarter, and a 
great fall in the temperature takes place ; the wind blows 
obliquely across the bay of Bengal, and is cool, strong and 
gusty ; the sky is generally obscured by dark lowering 
clouds, and frequent heavy falls of rain take place, occasional- 
ly accompanied by vivid flashes of lightning, and loud peals 
of thunder; the mornings are cold, raw and hazy, the 
atmosphere being loaded wtth moisture ; the natives seem 
to suffer most at this time, slight cases of fever, colds and 
catarrhs, being very common ; and now and then smart cases 
of dysentery are seen. During the monsoon in 1836, al- 
though rain was abundant on the coast, it did not extend to 
any distance in the interior, wSere a great scarcity was ex- 
perienced from partial failure of the rice crops. 

iJSducHoM With regard to agriculture, it may be observ- 

ed that rice is the grain chiefly cultivated, the 
whole surface of the district being nearly one continued suc- 
cession of paddy fields ; in all those places, to which remote 
branches of the rivers already enumerated do not penetrate, 
artificial channels leading from them, are formed for the pur- 
poses of irrigation ; and in consequence of their being filled by 
the south-west monsoci| through the medium of the Cau- 
very, as well as by that from the N. E., the lands afford two 
or three successive crops annually. Small quantities of cot- 
ton, coarse kind of tobacco, are cultivated in the 

southeig^^tB of the district; a good dej4 of the latter is con- 
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sumed by the natives^ in chewing. Dry grains are but little 
grown ; the following however are to be founds gingely seed, 
natcheny, panicum italicum, and holcus spicatus, all of which 
are occasionally used by the natives, made into cakes. The 
following leguminous plants are also cultivated, viz. oolandoo, 
dholl, putchapiroo, mochacottah,and Bengal and Madras gram. 
The castor oil plant, and the lamp oil tree, grow in abun* 
dance, as do also the coriander and cummin plants ; the 
latter being much used by the natives in curries, and other 
dishes. A considerable quantity of indigo is reared by the 
natives for dyeing piece goods ; all kinds of garden produce 
thrive well, as onions, garlic, chillies, brinjal, cucumbers, 
melons, pumpkins, betel leaf, fennel &c. ; and fruit is good 
and plentiful ; there are several large gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood of Myaverum, in which fruit trees of all kinds are 
cultivated, and attain great perfection. 

Roa4«. There are tolerably go«i^ roads between the 

principal towns and villages, which are at all times passable, 
being considerably raised above the level of the surround- 
ing plain. 


Town of Tanjore, town of Taujore, the capital of the district, 

and the residence of the Kajah, whose territory extends to 
some distance round, contains a population of 80,000 souls, 
and is situated in an extensive flat plain, about 45 miles from 
the sea. The fort which is about 4 miles in circumference, 
is surrounded by a lofty fortified wall, and a ditch which is 
in some parts dry, and in others half fuU of stagnant water. 
The streets within the fort are irregularly built, and there 
are various alleys, and courts in every direction, without re- 
gard to arrangement ; a wide space has however been left, 
between the ramparts and the ho^s ; it contains also im- 
mcrous pagodas, elevated considers]^ above the surrounding 
buildings. The houses of the respectable portion of the in- 
habitants are substantially built of brick and chunam, and in 
many cases are tastefully decorated ; those of fhe^pilf are 
built of mud, (which from the tenacious quality b4||^ioil, is 
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well adapted for the purpose) and tiled; the villages outside 
the fort^ are with but few exceptions built of mud^ and 
thatched, the streets being narrow and irregular. A free 
communication exists between Tanjore, and the neighbouring 
towns of Trichinopoly, Combaconum, and Negapatam, by 
means of good roads. 

BJireri. small •rivers in the neighbourhood are 

branches of the Cauvery, with the exception of the Vennar, 
and are sufficient for the purposes of irrigation. 

There are no mountains in the vicinity of Tanjorc, but to 
the west and south the land rises considerably, and the face 
of the country becomes quite changed, the soil being gravel- 
ly, and dry grains only are grown, many parts are however 
quite uncultivated, and a considerable space is set apart by 
the Rajah, as a preserve for game, which is covered only by 
brush-wood; the soil this part is highly impregnated with 
iron. The few tanks in the neighbourhood are generally 
well filled from the rivers ; sluices being made to allow a 
free passage for the water. The country to the north and 
east is a continued flat, under rice cultivation, several miles 
in extent ; the ryots depend upon the S. W. monsoon for the 
irrigation of the first crop of gr^n, water being conveyed for 
that purpose by branches from the Cauvery, by means of 
which the country is in a manner inundated, the N. E. mon- 
soon supplying that requisite for the second crop. 

There is no jungle within ten miles of Tanjore, the nearest 
being at Senjeputty to the west, and Foondy to the south east. 

Water. Well Water is that principally used by the in- 

habitants, being considered more wholesome than the water 
from the rivers or tanks ; in many of the latter, it is quite red 
from the presence of ir^, and unfit even for culinary pur- 
poses. 

The people appear generally speaking, to enjoy excellent 
health, to attain a great age; mild fevers both of a synb- 
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chus and intermittent character, occasionally come under no- 
tice, but they are subdued without difficulty, and are seldom 
complicated with organic disease ; these complaints are most 
frequent during the prevalence of the north east monsoon, from 
exposure to cold winds. 

Cholera has not been epidemic at Tanjore since 1831; before 
that time it occasionally appeared with great severity, and num- 
bers fell victims to it ; and no other disease of an epidemic cha- 
racter, has been known at this place, within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, and all bear testimony to the extreme salu- 
brity of the place ; it is held in such high reputation by 
the natives, as to be the resort of many, who having obtained 
a competency make choice of it as a favored spot, when they 
may spend the evening of their days. Animals are also healthy, 
none appearing to suffer from any thing like endemic maladies, 
and the native residents attribute this peculiar exemption from 
disease, both among themselves and the cattle, to the extreme 
purity of the water in the vincity of the town. 

Rice is the food principally in use among the 
natives, and its cultivation is so general in the district, and its 
price so much lower than elsewhere, that it is within the reach 
of all ; some however of the poorer classes, in time of scarcity, 
make use of the grain called cumboo. 

Trades. ^ great Variety of trades are carried on at 

Tanjore, the principal of which are manufactures of sdks, mus- 
lins and cottons. 

The sepoys* barracks are placed on an open, dry and slight- 
ly elevated piece of ground, about a mile south-east of the 
fort. It consists of a building 30 feet in length, and 18 
in breadth, substantially built of brick and chunam, and co- 
vered with tiles. 

There is no public hospital at the station, but a part of the 
assistant surgeon’s premises, consiAing of two small rooms, 
is appropriated for that purpose, one room is used as a dis- 
pensary, and the other is occupied by the few sick sepoys of 
the native detachment stationed at Tanjore. 
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The following register shews the mean thermometric range 
for one year^ commencing in March 1885. 
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GOMBACONUM- 

ticm diS-* district of Combacoiium, situated in the 

richest part of the Tanjore province, presents 
quite the appearance of a garden ; the rivers Coleroon and 
Cauverjr, with their branches, which intersect the country in 
all directions^ contributing much both to its beauty and fer- 
tility. The district extends about 20 miles east and west ; 
and 30 miles north and south ; approaching in some parts, to 
within ten or fifteen miles of the sea. It forms a rich alluvi- 
al plain throughout its whole extent ; paddy fields occupying 
by far the largest portion of the land, which is generally un- 
der cultivation about eight months in the year, and yields 
two crops of grain ; the other parts of the country are under 
plantations of cocoanut and betel trees, plantains &c.; and dry 
grains, such as raggy, cholom and gram, are likewise par- 
tially cultivated. 

Rivers and rivers and streams which are very nu- 

merous, yield an abundance of water during 
six or eight months, from July, till January or February, the 
whole country then assuming a most verdant aspect. An an- 
nicut having been lately erected across the Coleroon, about 
32 miles N. E. of the town of Combaconum, a considerable 
body of water has been made to pass from that river, into the 
Cauvery, whereby a sufficient supply is now available, to 
enable the ryots to carry on their cultivation, at all seasons 
of the year. 

cumate. climate, see general description of Tanjore. 

EKempHonfrom No epidemic, or any other serious disease, 
has been known in this district for many years 
past; in I819y cholera and small pox made considerable 
havoc amongst the natives, and occasional severe visitations of 
disease, are spoken of as having occurred previous ^ that 
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period. From May till October is the most healthy period 
of the year^ as during the other months cases of cholera, small 
pox, fever, diarrhoea and dysentery, occur from time to time. 

Vaccination has been carefully kept up, two 
^^‘*‘** thirds at least of the children having undergone 

that operation, and for the last six of seven years, an anxious 
desire has been evinced by all classes of the natives, to have 
their families vaccinated, thus accounting for the compara- 
tive exemption from small pox. 


There are said to be 400 villages within the 
range of this zillah, all amply supplied with 
tanks, and wells of good water. The population in 1826, 
amounted to about 95,000 souls ; and in 1837, it had increas- 
ed to 1,15,000, of these 58,400 were males, and 56,600 fe- 
males. 


The inhabitants live chiefly on rice, eaten with curry, fish, 
or butter milk, they also make use of mutton and fowls occa- 
sionally ; they are industrious, sober and cleanly, anJ an ex- 
•cellent magisterial superintendence preserves as much order 
as can well be expected. 


Combaconum. town of Combuconum, in which is situated 

the jail, hospital, and other public buildings, has several wide 
and airy streets, and extends about two miles in length, from 
N. to S., and one mile in breadth, from E. to W., being dis- 
Dutance from ^j^nt 30 miles from the sea ; like the surroun- 

*OC BCft* 

ding country it is extremely flat and lour; the 
Cauyery and Asillar rivers approach close to the suburbs. 

House.. houses are built in the usual native manner, 

and in some of the principal streets they have upper stories ; 
Baiau. public bazaar forms a long and tolerably wide 

street, and is well stocked with provisions of all kinds ; and 
being a place of extensive traffic, and of great resort fox re* 
ligions purposes, Combaconum is much frequented by stran- 
gers from all parts of southern India. The chief rmids are. 
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one from Madras^ and another from the sea coasts which run 
through the town. 

According to a census taken in 1826, the population of 
the town amounted to 24,900, viz. male adults 9,360, female 
adults 8,855, male children 8,750, female children 2,935, 
and in 1837, it was found to have increased to fully 30,000 ; 
there ai'c 2,953 tiled, and 3,981 thatched houses in the town, 
most of these with upper stories, being of the former descrip- 
tion. 

There are several very celebrated pagodas at this place, 
and brahmins consequently form a large part of the communb 
ty, they live entirely on the revenue derived from the pago« 
das. Weavers are also numerous, and a very industrious 
though poor class of the inhabitants. Ryots, and labourers 
make up the remainder of the population; and but few 
mendicants are to be seen. 

The lew Europeans located here, enjoy excellent health, 
their houses ai'e on slightly elevated ground, and well situated. 

jui. Hospital court house, a large commodious build- 

ing, the jail, ^nd hospital, distant from each 
other about one hundred yards, are erected on a sandy 
piece of ground near the river, being the most eligible site in 
the vicinity ; the jail and hospital are contained within the 
same enclosure, being separated by a partition wall, which 
divides the prisoners* cells from the hospital, and sepoy*s 
guard rooms ; the space occupied by the hospital is 182 feet, 
by 78 ; and that by the cells 182 feet square, a communica- 
tion exists between the two portions of tlie building, by means 
of a gate -way in the partition wall ; the outer wall which 
surrounds the whole, is about 15 feet in height. 

The hospital is substantially built, lifts a tiled roof, and 
brick flooring, and consists of five wards, one 36 feet by 16, 
the others 16 feet square ; it is well ven^ated by do^s and 
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windows, but unprovided with verandahs ; one of the apart- 
ments is used as a surgery and dispensary. Besides the 
guardroom, a cooking shed and well, the civil prisoners^ cells, 
the necessary, and a small building used for cleaning rice, are 
in the same enclosure with the hospitaL 

The division for convicted prisoners, and those waiting for 
trial, consists of nine cells, two cooking sheds, and two neces- 
saries ; the largest sized cells are about 30 feet in length, by 
12 in breadth, the others average from 12 to 24 feet in 
length, and 12 in breadth, the whole being eight feet in 
height, they are well built, tiled, and have brick floors. 
There are five wells within the enclosure, which furnish an 
ample supply of good water at all seasons. Evfiry attention 
is paid both to the cleanliness of the jail, and its inmates, but 
diseases of a severe character, such as fevers, diarrhoea and 
dysentery have of late prevailed, attributable to the crowd- 
ed state of the building, there having been frequently from 
four to five hundred, confined in a space adapted to accom- 
modate only about 300; and in 1^87, they sufiered from 
a severe visitation of small pox, which spread to a considera- 
ble extent, from the circumstance just mentioned. 

Sepoys line!. q]*]!© sepoys huts,8^out 70 or 80 in number, are 
situated immediately on the bank of the river, near the jail 
and court house ; the men and their families, are generally 
very healthy. 

One of the wards of the jail hospital is appropriated for the 
reception of sick sepoys. Sec appendix, under the head 
Tanjore, for table of disease* 

The following tables No. 16 and 17, exhibit the nature and 
amount of disease and mortality, which have occurred amongst 
the inmates of the jail, during the ten years from 1829, to 
1888, inclusive; they also exUbit the diseases classified, and 
point out the per centage of sick to strength, and of deaths 
to sick treated^ 
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JAIL OF C OWB AOONUM* . 

No. 16 — Table exhibiting the Number of Admissiotis and Deaths of 
the Connoted Prisoners, from each class of Disease, for 10 years. 
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Ad. Dd. lAd. Dd. 

l§s 

StM 


Fevers.. 

Febris ephemera 
„ intermit, quot 

„ tertiana 

„ lemitt 

, „ continua 


ol 

111 202| 

no! 

12! 

13 414 25 

39 056 

6 -053 


Cholera. 


o! 




0 

0 '000| 0 -000 

Diseases of 
the Ah(lo> 
ininal vis- 
cera. 

^Diarrhosa 

1 Dysenteria acu- 
' taet chronica. 

1 Obstipatio 

^ Hepatitis acuta. 

m' 

28 

5 

2 

1 

23| 173 

51 

0 

0 

167 

88 839| 

33! 386, 

36 -415 

0 188 

15 -803 

0 000 

Diseases of 
the Lungs. 

’Catarrhus 

Asthma 

Pneumonia 

, Dyspneea.... 

•I* 

1 

0 



n| 


26| 

8 ‘452 

1 15 -884 

Disoasos of 
the Brain. | 

Apoplexia 

Epilepsia .... 
Paralysis. . . . 
Mania 

0 

1 




lo! 

11 

1 037 

36 -363 

EruptiveFe- j 
vers 1 

r Variola..,*.. 
Varicella .... 

[ Erysipelas 


33 


ST| 

36 

63| 

5 -943 

3 -174 

[llheuTnatic j 
affections, j 

i Rheumat.acutus 

1 et chronicus.. 

4S| 



42 

39' 

81 

7 -641 

3 -703 

Dropsies* . . | 

Anasarca. 
Ascites ... 


18 



13 

I8| 

8 '641 

48 -857 

Venereal af- 1 
factions . . j 

r Syphilis primi- 

\ tiva 

1 Hernia humora 
, lis 






19! 

1 *798 

0 -000 

Specific dis- ( 
1 ol.^es. i 

' Atrophia 

Lepra 

Dracunculus. .. 







1 '320 

7 148 

Diseases of( 
the eye, ( 

Diseases of | 
tho skin. | 

Morbi oculo-! 
rum 


10 



10 


1 

0 *000 

1 Morbi cutis.. .. 


40' 


64 

40| 


0 -811 

1 ‘988 

1 


Other diseases.. 


5' 389 

1 

351 

339 


65 ‘094 

1 ‘304 


Total.... 


59 986l 

670 

986“ 

64 18561 183 175 'OOl 

6 ‘630 
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JAIL OF OOMBA COlfUM* 

^ 0 . Y(—TcXU exh^nHng the number of admissmt and deaths of the 
Prisoners under Trial, from each class of disease, for 10 years. 




From 1899 to lKi8. 

Admissions ft deaths 
from each class of 
disease. 


n 

«S| 

i: 

li 



Aggre^testrength 



CLASSES 

DISEASES. 

1st Hair. SndHalf. 

1st Half. 

OudHolf. 

Is 

3s 


III 

Il 

Ad. 

Dd. 

Ad. 

Dd.| 

Ad. 

Dd. 

Ad. 

Dd. 


'-I 

<11 

Feven 

Febrii ephemera 
„ intermit, quot 

; ,1 tertian 

t, remittens.... 
„ contmua 

0 

57 

9 

8 

1 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

7 

139 

2 

15 

3 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

!■ 

13 

166 

7 

277 

20 

11 ‘455 

7 -220 


Cholera.. 

3 

3 

« 


8 

3 

3 

1 

6 

4 

0 248 

66 *666 

Difleases of 
the Abdo- 
minal via- 
cera 

^Diarrhoea.. 4 ... 

1 Dysentei'ia aou« 
taet chronica. 

Ohstipatio 

V Hepatitis 

88 

12 

6 

1 

19 

3 

0 

1 

150 

62 

4 

0 

1 

21 

« 

0 

0 

1 uw 
1 

22 

1 

216 

. 

82 

0 

321 

1 

54 

1 

13 -317 

0 '041 

16 *363 

100 *000 

Diseases of 
the Lungs 

1 Pneumonia.... 

[ Dyspnoea 

3 

0 

1 

0 

! 

1 

1 

i * 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

0 206 

60 *000 

Do. Brain.. 

Enilepsia 

Mania 

0 

6 

!! 

2 

4 

0 

0 

} * 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 -496 

0 '000 

Eruptive fe-J 
vers ] 

rVariola 

Varlcelli 

L Erysipelas. 

30 

26 

1 

*0 

0 

11 

31 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 " 

8 

45 

5 

102 

13 

4 -218 

19 '745 

Dropsy 

Anasarca. . 

11 

2 

11 

4 

11 

2 

n 

4 

22 

6 

0 '909| 

[ 27 *272 

Rheumatic 1 
affections, j 

1 Rheumat. acut. 

\ etchronicus.. 

49 

2 

23 

0 


2 

23 

0 

1 

65 

2 

2 '688 

3 '076 

1 

'Sjrphilis Frimi- 

12 

0 

5 

0 




1 





Venereal af-J 
fections..! 

„ consecutiva. . 
Oonorrhtea .... 
Hernia humora- 
ils 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 17 

1 

7 

0 

24 

1 

0 '992 

4 '166 

Specific dis-j 

r Atrophia.. I .... 

1 

1 

4 

1 

\ 






1 


Lepra 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 20 

2 

7 

I 

27 

3 

1 '116 

11 '111 

eases ] 

[Dracuuculus. .. 

17 

3 

0 




Diseases ofj 
the eye .. 1 

Do. skin.. 

[ Morbi oculo- 

1 rum 

1 ^ 

0 

10 

43 

1 

3 

0 

10 

1 

0 

13 

102 

1 

0 -537 

4 '218 

7 '602 

0 *980 

Morbi cqtis.. .. 

39 

1 

0 

59 

1 

1 

i ^ 

1 


Other diseases . 

136 

1 

179 


136 

1 

' 179 


315 

5 

13 '027 

1 '587 


Total.,.., 

w5' 

"w 


«■ 

575 

57 I 718* 

57 1293' 

II 4 I 53 <4781 

8 '768 
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Jwrftagubte! average annual strength of the convicts, 

during the ten years, has been 106, and the admissions into 
hospital, have amounted to 185, or 175 per cent ; the average 
annual number of deaths has been 12, or 1 1*608 per cent, on 
the strength ; the total number of admissions, having been 
1856, of deaths 123, and, the aggregate strength 1,060. 


The prisoners waiting for trial have been more numerous, 
the aggregate strength amounting to 2,418 ; the admissions 
intp hospital, have been 1,298, or 53*478 per cent, and the 
number of deaths 114, or 4*714 per cent, on the strength. 


The most numerous admissions amongst both classes of 
prisoners, have been from fevers, howd complaints, eruptive 
diseases, rheumatic affections and dropsies; and the greatest 
mortality has been produced by the same diseases. 

In the following table No. 18, are exhibited the annual ad* 
missions and deaths, from five of the principal diseases, viz. 
fever, cholera, diarrhoea, dysentery and anasarca ; the total 
sick treated and mortality are also given for the purpose of 
shewing the great proportion of tha whole mortality occasion- 
ed by these diseases ', amounting to no less than 181, out of 
237, or very nearly 3*4th8. , 



Table N6^ 18 . — JaU of Cofnbeiconum, 


COMBACONTTM. 
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• 5 from Vj 
+ 7 from Vj 
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The marked increase of mortality in this Jail from the year 
18339 will not fail to be observed ; it has been occasioned 
chiefly by bowel complaints and dropsy ; indeed during the 
last six years^ the maladies whence the increased number of 
deaths has proceeded, may be considered diseases of debility, 
for febrile and other complaints of an acute form, although as- 
suming a sthenic character at the outset, have rapidly and al- 
most invariably in those cases where death ensued, declined 
in their progress, into one or other of the two forms of dis- 
ease above mentioned. 

The principal exciting cause of this increase of sickness and 
mortality, in the opinion of the executive medical oflicer, and 
also of the superintending surgeon, has been the over-crowded * 
and badly ventilated state of the cells ; — and as will be seen, in 
1836, (table No. 18) a considerable amelioration took place, 
after the removal in the previous year, of one hundred prison- 
ers from the jail ; and the annual per centage of deaths to 
strength, will likewise be found to corroborate this opinion. 

The character of these diseases has been very similar to 
those already described as prevailing in the Madura and other 
jails in the division, nor has the treatment differed. 

It is worthy of observation that the inmates of this jail have 
almost completely escaped from attacks of cholera, though 
the disease prevailed in the district in 1829 and 1833. 

Amongst the class ** other diseases^’, ulcers form the greater 
proportion, as in other jails; and previous to^ 1838 owing to 
the confined and ill ventilated state of the hospital, they 
frequently assumed a malignant character ; and this condition 
of the hospital is reported by the medical officer, to have ex- 
erted an equally pernicious eflhct on other complaints. 

Two of the deaths, under the head " other diseases”, were 
tlie result of wounds; in 1830 ten men attempted to escape, 
two were cut down, and the other eight severely wounded 
by the peons ; no less than sixty wounds having beei^flicted 
on these ten menl . 
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ITEOAPATAM* 

tiw The town of Negapatam which is situated on the 

Negapatam. coast, in 10® 46'' Notth latitude, and 79® 66" 

East longitude, stands on an open, level, sandy piece of 
ground, having a gentle slope to the sea, above which it is 
elevated about 3 or 4 feet. It is of considerable extent, being 
built in a straggling manner ; and is estimated to contain a 
population of 10,000 souls; a large proportion of these, are 
the descendants of the original Dutch and Portuguese colonists, 
by whom this place was formerly occupied ; the remainder is 
made up of hindoos, musselmauns and brahmins, but of these 
the hindoos constitute by far the largest proportion. Three 
principal streets or thorough-fares, which are wide, open and 
airy, intersect the town, two of them run parallel to each 
other, one at the east, and the other at the west end, being 
connected by the third nearly in the centre, from these all the 
others branch off, and are nothing better than narrow, con- 
fined lanes, more particularly in the part occupied by the 
Ba 2 atr. Portuguese. The bazaar consists of four streets at the 
south east side, where various kinds of grains, vegetables, 
piece goods, country medicines &c., are exposed for sale. 

The country immediately surrounding the ’ town is open 
and level, and a short distance to the southward there is an 
uncultivated waste, which is covered with sea water during 
Drainige. mousoou. From the slope however, towards the 
sea, there are no stagnant pools in or about the town, and a 
large drain running to the beach carries off all superfluous 
water. 

Houm«. Qplie houses are generally large, and built of 

briok with mud or chunam, and roofed with tiles ; those of 
thebaore respectable natives are dean, and well ventikted; 
they are usually quadrangular buildingi# consiating of two 
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compartments, having outer and an inner courts, with veran* 
dahs round the inner sides ; the outer court serves as a kind 
of anti-room to the inner one, which is the sanctum sancto- 
rum,’* where the families chiefly reside, and into which stran- 
gers are seldom permitted to enter. The houses occupied 
by the European residents, and respectable Dutch, and Por- 
tuguese inhabitants, arc in an open and airy situation, to the 
westward of the town, facing the esplanade, which intervenes 
between them and the sea. The ruins of the old Dutch fort, 
are^ still to be seen surrounded by a ditch, which is however 
filled up In most places, it had long been a receptacle for 
stagnant water, and other putrescent matters, the exhalations 
from which were considered highly injurious to the healdi 
of the inhabitants ; besides havii^ been an intolerable public 
nuisance. 


Back-water. Immediately to the south of the town a backwa- 
ter is formed, where the VaJanganeg river empties itself into 
the sea, it is capable of admitting vessels drawing little wa- 
ter, such as dhonies and mussoolah boats &c., and small coun- 
try craft resort to it for shelter during the boisterous weather 
of the monsoon ; near its mouth, a long bar of sand running 
to a point, divides the back-water from the sea, over which the 
surf in stormy weather breaks with great violence. 


Roads. TJie roads in the immediate neighbourhood of 

Negapatam are in very good order, having of late undergone 
great improvements, most of them are shaded by rows of trees 
on either side. A new road has recently been made to the 
westward, leading to Tanjore, which commences to the north 
of the town, it is considerably elevated above the marshy 
ground through which it runs, and substantial bridges have 
been thrown across an arm of the back-water, and some small 
nullahs which lay in its course ; it affords a more direct line 
of communication, between the seaport town of Nagore, and 
Tanjore, than that through Negapatam, cutting off a consider* 
able angle, which conveyances were formerly obliged to tra- 
verse by passing through the town. ^ 
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staSSS!^ Station is remarkably healthy^ and free 
from diseases of miasmatic origin, a circumstance 
which might not, a priori be expected, from the marshy 
nature of the country to the southward ; the marshy grounds 
being however open and exposed to the winds from every 
quarter, no accumulation or concentration of such exhalations 
as may arise from it, can take place ; and this appears to ac- 
count for the immunity from disease, enjoyed by the inhabi- 
mlftra?fever&c! tants. Intermittent fever is of rare occurrence, 
and the commencement of the monsoon seems 
to be the only unhealthy period, as the natives then suffer 
from dysenteric affections, fevers of an ephemeral type, 
catarrhs, and other diseases caused by obstructed perspira- 
tion. The fevers generally jpeld readily to emetics, purgatives 
and antimonials, but they occasionally assume a continued 
form, and sometimes prove fatal ; severe cases occur princi- 
nSn^tconWc^ P®lly among the convicts, and are attributable, 
to their working in irons, exposed to the sun, 
and to sudden transitions from heat to cold, at particular seasons 
chii- je2L]c. A custom exists of firing the chests 

of children between the ages of four, and eight 
years, six or eight round cicatrices being observable on the 
breast of every child, after attaining its eighth year. Anasarcous 
^venereal?*"”* diseases, psora anfl venereal, are frequent. The 
native hakeems have no systematic method of 
ment oldiwase. treating diseases ; in fevers the medicines used 
are stimulants, such as aromatic tonics, cloves and 
ginger ; in dysentery decoction of cloves, and pomegranate 
bark are administered, and have been found useful in the 
chronic forms of the disease. 


ManufactarM, inhabitants are generally industrious, and 

fond of commercial pursuits; they traffic in 
rice, coffee, and other articles imported from Ceylon, and the 
islands to the eastward. There are no nianu&ctures ' ot toy 
great extent at ^egapatam, but cotton tod silk dotbs are 
wove ; tod cO<!loahut, gingelie, aiid J^p oils which are here 
very cheap, are made m constderd^it-i|dtotitie»; ship, build- , 
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w^nUkSiSf * manufacture of coir ropes are like- 

wise carried but npt extensively. 

Sepoy Barracks, barracks for the sepoys, (a small detachment 

of native troops being stationed here) is an old Dutch dwell- 
ing house, situated to the north west of the esplanade, on a 
dry, sandy piece of ground, well sheltered and having a 
garden in front enclosed by a low wall ; it is built of brick 
and mud, has a tiled roof, and consists of three apartments, 
(a centre and two side rooms), with a long verandah in front ; 
the former is that used by the sepoys, of whom about 
fifteen only are on guard at one time ; such as have families 
reside in the town, so that few, except the guard, remain in 
the barracks at night. The principal room is ‘lOfeet in length, 
by 19 in breadth, having a door and two windows in front, 
with another door, leading into a back verandah, there is 
a small yard in the rear, surrounded by out-offices, and a 
high wall ; the house is dry, and free from any causes likely 
to produce disease. 

Hospital. •jljg hospital for the detachment, is in a heal- 
thy airy situation, facing the sea, from which it is distant 
about two hundred yards ; in its front is a long cultivated 
slip of garden ground, surrouifded by a low wall ; the build- 
ing is composed of three rooms, the centre in which the sick 
are accommodated, is 45 feet in length, by 14 in breadth, 
being well ventilated, and lighted by a door, and two win- 
dows in front; the other two rooms are used as a dispensary, 
and for stores ; it is built of brick and mud, and roofed 
with cadjans ; a necessaiy and cookroom are attached to it, 
and the whole of the premises are in good repair, and capable 
of accommodating thirty patients. For table of diseases, see 
appendix, under the head Tanjore. 

The jail is spacious, lofty and commodious, built of brick 
and chunam, and covered with tiles. It is an old fomily re- 
sidence, situated on a slight eminence, with its front ^ die 
sea, from which it is distant about 60 yards. 
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It consists of one large hallin the centrci 50 feet by 40^ and 
ten other rooms of various dimensions, each 30 feet in height, 
all well ventilated, and several of them having sky-lights. 

The verandah in front is 6S feet long and 16 feet broad, 
that on either side and in the rear, is of less breadth, but it 
is enclosed and partitioned off for cook rooms. The jail is 
calculated to accommodate 250 prisoners. 

The hospital is situated behind the jail and within the same 
enclosure ; it is equally substantially built, but not so well 
ventilated as the apartments of the jail. It is capable of con- 
taining 30 patients. See tabic at the end of this report for 
diet, clothing, labour, &c. 

Previous to 1884, no medical returns were furnished from 
this jail, the usual tables of disease cannot therefore bo 
given. The sickness and mortality however, which have oc- 
curred amongst the prisoners, from that year, to 1841 inclu- 
sive, are exhibited in the following table No. 19, with the per 
centage of sick to strength, and of deaths to sick treated. 

The admissions into hospital are few in number, compared 
with other jails in the division, but the per centage of deaths 
is great, not only with respect tq the sick treated, but also to 
the strength ; amounting to 1 0*357 on the admissions, and 
4'179 on the strength. 

This however, will not be wondered at, when it is consider- 
ed that the prisoners at this station, consist exclusively of 
convicts who have been transferred from other jails, many of 
whom are reported to have arrived in an advanced stage of 
disease, especially those from Combaconum. 

It is considered to be by far the moat healthy jail in the 
division, and this can only be ascribed to its locality, and to 
the ample airy room afforded to its inmates, for with regard 
to diet, dothipg, labour and exposure out of doors, aU pri* 
sonars are placed in^ pretty equal circumstances. 
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JAIL or WEQAgATAItft 

No. 19 — Tahh exhibiting ths Number of Admissims and Deaths of 
the Convicted Prisonersy from each class of Diseascy from 1884 to 
1841 inclusive. 


1834 to 1841 

inclusive. Admissions & deatli 
from each class of 
Aggregatestrength disease. 


GLASSES DISEASES. 


Fevers, 


Febris ephemeral 
„ intermit, quot 
V „ remittens.... 
„ com. contl- 
. 

Cholera. 


Diseases of 
the Abdo- . 
minal vis- j 
cera. 


Diarrhoea. ... 
D}aenteria acu- 
ta et chronica. 

Colica 

Obstipatio 

Dyspepsia 

Cilepat&s 


I Diseases of| 
I the Lungs. 


( Catarrbus. 

Asthma 

Phthisis pulmo- 


V Pneumonia . 


Epilepsia . 
Diseases of Paralysis, 
the Brain. Phrenitis. 

, Mania... . 


iruptiveFe- ( Variola. ., 
vers I Varicella 


{ Anasarca 

Ascites 

llydrothorax... . 

Rheumatic i Rheumatacutus 
affections. | et chrunicus . . 


Specific dis 
eases. 


'Atrophia 

Lepra 

Dracunculus. .. 


Diseases of ( Morbi oculo- 
the eye ( rum 

{MorblcU..... 

Other diseases.. 


Total.... 


1st Half. 8dUalf. 


Ad. 

Dd. 

Ad. 

Dd. 


0 

101 

"o 

10 

2 

9 

1 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 


1 

0 

7 


6 

1 

9 


10 

8 

6 


3 

0 

3 


16 

0 

22 


1 

0 

2 


1 

1 

0 


3 

0 

0 


1 

0 

1 


2 

2 

5 


2 

2 

1 


1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

0^ 

13 

0 

0 

1 0, 

6 

3 

4 


1 

1 

0 

Oi 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

0 

2 


5 

2 

3 


0 

0 

1 


1 

0 

2 


1 

0 

a 


13 

0 

10 


91 

9 

57 


9M 


'^2 



Ist Half. |8ndHalf. 
Ad. Dd. Ad Dd 

70 


36 43 


16 


10 


359 98 


a 

I' 

If.. 

lll^s il ill 


189 14 -36 4 *701 


0 *607 18 *500 


78 12 6 >987 15 *3841 

0 >076 100 >000 

81 I >823 37 >500| 



0 

•683 

88 

•888| 

14 

1 

•063 

0 

•000 

13 

0 

•987 

69 

•230 


0 

•607 

0 

•COO 

12 

0 

•Oil 

25 

•000 


0 

•308 

0 

•000 

23, 

1 

>747 

0 

•000 


11 

•846 

1 

•087 


55 40 

•349 

10 

•357 


• Two of these were from wounds inflicted by the peons, when several prisoners attempted to escape 
from the jail In 1837. 
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DISTRICT OF TRXCBlNOrODV. 

cT '-Ttis Collectorate includes an area of 3,000 
lectorate. squarc iniles, and is divided into eight Talooks, 

vw. Conand, Lalgoody, Arialoor, WoodiarpaUum,.Mooserg, 
Tooriore, Valcondapoorum and Veiticutty. The population 
is estimated at 667,976 souls. It is bounded on the south east 
by the Coleroon river ; on the south partly by the Tondimau 
Kajah’s country, and partly by Madura; on the west by 
Coimbatore ; on the north west by Salem ; and on the north 
and east by south Arcot. It may be described as an exten- 
sive plain, with here and there an isolated rocky mountain of 
granite, rising abruptly from the surface. 

The river Cauvery flows through the centre of the district, 
and a little above Trichinopoly divides into two bran^ihes— » 
the southern retains its original name (of Cauvery) — and the 
other assumes that of Coleroon — numerous small streams arc 
given off from them forming a rich and extensive delta^ lying 
between Porto-Novo and Negapatam, on the coast. 

The rivers in this district derive their •chief supply of water 
from the western mountains, ^d the mountains of Mysore ; 
shortly after the south-west monsoon sets in, they become 
fllled from bank to bank — and the water is drawn off in every 
direction for the cultivation of the country, by artificial cuts, 
sluices, &c., the whole country being nearly under water by 
the end of May, from which time until March a constant sup- 
ply is available, thus enabling the farmers, to carry on cultiva- 
tion for fully threp-fourths of the year— and to raise two, 
and sometimes three crops of rice annually. 

To the southward of the station of Trichinopoly however, 
the ground is high and comparatively barren, from not being 
•capable of irrigation from the rivers, and with this exception 
the Gsmtonment is immediately surrounded by rice lands, se« 
veral square nailes in extent. 

z 
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chinipoiy ^ Tiichinopoly the principal station, and head 

quarters of the troops, composing this division 
of the army, is situated in North latitude 10- 50', and East 
longitude 78® 44', on the south bank of the river Cauvery ; 
distant from the sea about 85 miles, and about 207 miles 
S. S. W from Madras. 


The station is bounded on the north and east, by the river 
Cauvery, and on the south and west by an extensive open 
plain, interspersed with numerous insulated masses of gi anite 
i;ock, and to the westward the country is well wooded, and 
highly cultivated. 


imate. ^ Steady high temperature, cloudless sky, a dry 

close and sultry atmosphere, with much glare, and intense radia- 
tion of heat, are the characteristics of the climate of Trichi- 
nopoly. The heat, drought and glare, are often very intense 
for months together ; the hot weather is however a good deal 
broken and varied, by high westerly winds ; and whirlwinds 
often accompanied by clouds of sand and dust, recur at short 
intervals often for a week or two at a time. The high winds 
and dusty weather which chiefly prevail during May, June, 
and July, render these months the most disagreeable part 
of the year, the atmosphere being obscured during the day 
by the clouds of dust. The»,^ monsoons are not well marked, 
unless by a change in the direction of the wind. 


The climate of this part of the southern division, may with 
tolt^’ablc accuracy be divided into three seasons ; viz. the hot 
and dry, the hot and windy, and the cool and showery, or 
more simply into eight months hot and dry, and four showery. 
March, April and May are always exceedingly sultry, with 
much thunder and lightning, and occasionally heavy thunder 
showers occur ; but from 9 A. M., until 4 p. m. it is always 
disagreeably hot June and July are also hot, although in 
a less degree, the heat being generally at its maximum about 
the middle of May. When the westerly wind sets in, the heat 
is moderated, but when accompanied by dust it is, as already 
remarked, particularly unpleasant. Thunder showa|B occasi- 
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onally occur during a week or two, in the months of August, 
September, October and November, which are cool, cloudy, 
and pleasant. December, January and the greater part of 
February, arc dry, cold in the mornings and evenings, but 
sultry and close during the forenoon. Fogs and dews are 
rarcj^ known in the months of March, April and May, when 
the surrounding country presents the appearance of a vast 
desert. The rivers and tanks become dried up ; the trees shed 
their leaves, and vegetation is comi)Ietely at a stand ; the 
respiration of animals at this time is panting and oppressed, 
in short all nature, both vegetable and animal, seems to 
droop, and shrink from the raging mid-day heat. When the 
rains succeed nature soon revives, and vegetation bursts forth 
with new life and vigour, and the eye is relieved from the 
oppressive glare and barrenness. 

The soil being so arid and sandy, there arc scarcely any fogs, 
vapours or noxious exhalations and in this respect the climate 
is salubrious, the atmosphere being seldom damp or humid. 

The mean annual fall of rain does not exceed 
30 or 40 inches, and is often considerably less. 

The mean annual temperature of Trlchinopoly, as ascer- 
tained by accurate observation, is about 85 the greatest heat 
observed being 102® in the shad^, the lowest 68®. When ex- 
posed to the sun the thermometer frequently rises to 140®. 
The winds from October to May, are from the east and north. 
From May to October they become variable, but are generally 
from the west, south-west or south, and also sometimes north- 
westerly. The changes of the wind are generally very re- 
gular, at the stated periods which mark the two monsoons. 

Geology, Soil &c. ground around Trichino- 

poly is rocky, sandy or gravelly, generally of but little depth, 
and is barren and uncultivated. The rocks are either dis- 
tinctly stratified, with rounded summits, or are disposed in 
large detached tabular masses. The strata or layers of rock, 
liave generally a dip and declination to the south-west, west, 
or north-west, at angles varying &om 25® to 80®, and seldom 
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rise to any great height above the level of the country. 
There are several large beds of stratified rock immediately 
to the south-west of the cantonment, between the European 
and artillery barracks, on which the solitary cells, or congee 
houses for Europeans are built. Besides the rock of Trich- 
inopoly, there are several other large rocks in the neighbour- 
hood, of similar character and appearance, rising abruptly 
in large masses of irregular shape, to a considerable height. 

The predominating or largest rocks, seems to be generally 
speaking, what would be called by geologists, secondaiy or 
transition granite, the lower rocks being secondary trap and 
greenstone. 

The granite has externally a dark or dull earthy colour, 
internally it is variegated, and contains a large proportion of 
felspar, with some quartz and mica. It is a hard and very 
durable stone, forming an excellent building material ; quarries 
of it are worked by natives. It is hewn out into pil- 
lars, and steps for staircases, and the walls of the fort and 
gateways are built of it. The sand of the rivers consists of 
fine quartz and felspar, interspersed with numerous small 
shining scales of mica, which sparkle and glitter like gold 
leaf, and is sometimes mistaken for gold dust ; from the red 
colour which many of the r3r.ks assume externally, it is pro- 
bable that they’ contain a considerable proportion of iron-ore. 
No ores however are wrought, nor are there mines of any kind 
nearer than Salem, where the iron-ore is of excellent quality. 

On aU the low ground, and near the banks of the rivers, 
the soil is rich and remarkably productive. In. many places 
near the fort, as already noticed, where it has been long 
under cultivation, it is a deep and black loam, and yields three 
crops annually. 

Wherever there is a sufiicient supply of water, the land is 
under rice cultivation, which extends for many miles along the 
banks of the rivers. The soil in the low grounds has generally 
a bottom of deep, stiff and tenacious red coloured cla;j{9 with 
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an intermixture of sand, from which excellent bricks and tiles 
are made. 

Produce. chief produce of the soil are rice, cocoanuts, 

(cultivated chiefly for the oil) plantains, cholum, raggee, and 
various kinds of grain, tobacco is also cultivated to a great 
extent, in the ncighbouihood, and cheroots form one of the 
principal exports; sugar-cane is but little grown. Every 
thing in husbandry depends on irrigation, manure being very 
little used. 

There are some very good gardens around Trichinopoly, 
excellent graft mangoes, grapes, pine-apples, custard apples, 
limes, oranges, and water-melons, and a variety of other kinds 
of fruit jproduced, are peculiarly grateful during the hot season. 

Manufactures. natives of Trichinopoly have long been 

famed for their skill in the manufacture of hard ware, cutlery, 
and jewellery. 'J'hcir harness and saddlery ai-e also excellent, 
both as to workmanship and materials, and very moderate in 
price ; and large quantities of cheroots are manufactured from 
tobacco of superior quality, grown in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. ^ 

people are ^an active, intelligent and 
uustrious race ; but those of low caste have the charac- 
ter of being addicted to thieving ; arrack and other intoxi- 
cating liquors arc much used by them, and they likewise 
smoke bhang. An ancient and strange custom exists, of em- 
ploying a Khoucurrah” or thief catcher, who acts as a kind 
of sentinel during the night, for the protection of houses and 
property ; these persons are generally attached to the com- 
pound and house, as a matter of necessity rather than of 
choice, and the continuance of the custom to the present time 
would seem to convey no very fevourable idea of the efficiency 
of the pohee establishment. Khoucurras arc said to have 
been formerly the dependants of a neighbouring rajah ; the 
noise they make, by shouting and challenging during the night, 
is exceedingly unpleasant, and disturbs the repose of strangers. 
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*'^^*^*®* The dry ground^ as in other parts of India is 
infested with myriads of white, black and red 
ants, and other destructive insects, which commit great ravages 
both in the fields, and in houses ; water snakes are very 
common in the paddy fields ; scorpions, and the cobra-de-manille 
are frequently found in houses ; the cobra-de-cappella is also 
occasionally met with. Common striped squirrels are very 
numerous, noisy, and troublesome, they frequent the roofs of 
houses, and are also destructive to fruit. Frogs swarm in 
the pools and tanks after heavy showers, and fill the air at 
night, with loud and incessant croacking ; eye flies and mus- 
quitoes abound, especially after rain. 

Water. Water is of excellent quality, and abundant 

in quantity, being derived either from the Cauvcry or its ar- 
tificial branches, or from wells which have been dug in 
almost every compound. Its purity is owing to the beds of 
claj'^ and sand, through which it percolates. 


The Fort, which includes the old town of Trichi- 
nopoly, is about two or three furlongs from the S. W. bank 
of the river Cauvery at the nearest point, and is a place of 
great antiquity. The flag-staff is placed on the summit of a 
rock of granite, rising to a h^ght of sibout 600 feet, called the 
Rock of Trichinopoly,” which forms a conspicuous and im- 
posing object, seen from a great distance in every direction; 
the view of the rock from the west, being not unlike that of 
Edinburgh castle in miniature. There is easy access from the 
south side, to the flag-staff by means of a spacious flight of 
stone steps, which about half way up passes through the site 
of an old magazine, accidentally blown up in the year 1772. 
This elevated spot commands a most extensive and varied 
view of the surrounding country, including the island of Se- 
ringham with its numerous pagodas, and the serpentine me- 
anderings of the Cauvery and Coleroon rivers. In the dis- 
tance, on the north and west, are seen tlie Shervaroy and Salem 
mountains, which divide the Carnatic from the Myso^ coun- 
try ; on the east, south, and S. W. the perspective S exten- 
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sive, and beautifully diversified by alternations of hill and 
dale, wood and stream, champaign country and cultivated 
fields. 

The fort of Trichinopoly with its strong and massy walls 
built of solid masonry, which arc in general still in a good slate 
of repair, though in some places rather dilapidated, bears the 
appearance of having been strongly and regularly built. The 
walls are in some places double, and from 20 to 30 feet in 
height, of very considerable thickness, and upwards of two 
miles in circumference. Within them is a very extensive pet- 
tah, or native town, with a population of nearly 30,000 souls ; 
the houses and huts, are generally of the ordinai*y Indian 
construction, being low, narrow and very closely huddled 
together, having small pandals in front of them. As in 
other native towns the huts are without windows, and almost 
all present to a European eye, the appearance of being filthy, 
dark and ill- ventilated ; and an air of discomfort pervades the 
whole. The houses are however arranged in tolerably straight, 
wide and regular streets, which are usually crowded at all hours 
of the day, with multitudes of passengers, bullock bandies and 
cattle ; most of the streets having bazaars or shops for the sale 
of native manufactures, and commodities of every description. 

The Pay office^ Arsenaly Gar^tson Ilospitaly and the 
rnissariat, Ordnance Medical stores, arc situated within the 
fort, in the vicinity of the main guard ; as is also the Jail, 
capable of containing about 320 prisoners. 

It has been observed from the crowded streets, numerous 
buildings, and the proximity to the rock, that the tempera- 
ture of the fort is generally higher than that of the immediate 
neighbourhood or cantonment. Populous villages surround 
the fort in every direction. 

’ The country for some miles round, especially to the south 
west and west, is exceedingly fertile, and in a high state of cub 
tivation, being interspersed with numerous cocoanut topes, 
and gardens well stocked with fi:uit trees, and vegetables of 
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various kinds. The soil iu many places is a rich black loam, 
producing excellent crops of rice, tobacco and various kinds 
of grain. 

Tlie jail which was erected in 1806, is placed in a confined 
situation near tlie east end of the fort, close to the rampart. 
It is 168 feet in length from east to west, and 124 in breadth 
from north to south. Additional buildings were erected in 
1832, consisting of workshops, where cotton cloths, cumblies 
and paper are manufactured. The jail contains twelve sleep- 
ing^cells, 20 feet by H, each capable of accommodating about 
20 prisoners. There are also eight cells for condemned pri- 
soners, each 8 feet by 6, and two separate apartments for 
debtors and security prisoners. The whole building can 
accommodate about 320 prisoners. 

The ventilation is very imperfect not only from the site, but 
also from the construction of the jail, the twelve cells being 
placed in t^vo double rows. 

The hospital is wdthin the same enclosure as the jail, and 
though somewhat enlarged in 1832, it is still found to he de- 
ficient in accommodation and defective in construction ; it is 
adapted for about 25 patients. 

The diet, clothing, hours »f labour &c. of the prisoners are 
given in the general statement annexed to tlie report of this 
division. 

In the following table are shewn, the nature of the diseases 
and amount of morlidity, which have occurred amongst the 
inmates during a period of ten years, from 1829 to 1838 ; it 
also exhibits the diseases classified, and points out the per- 
centage of sick to strength, and of deaths to sick treated. 
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JAIL OF TRZCRlNOrOLV. 

JVb. 20 — exhibiting the number of Admissions and Deaths of the 
Convicted Prisoners, frotn each class of disease, for 10 years. 
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Thus it will be observed, that in this jail as in those already 
described, bowel complaints have caused the greatest amount 
of mortality ; and in the opinion of the medical officers in 
charge, the badly ventilated state of the building has been the 
principal exciting cause of these affections. A marked ten- 
dency to dysentery has also been observed in severid other 
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diseases, particularly fever; and an obstinate diarrhoea has 
been in many eases, the immediate cause of death. 

In the treatment of diarrhoea, it has been found, that along 
with attention to diet, ipecacuanha with opium and tonics, were 
the most ai)propriate remedies. 

Ill the class of other diseases,” ulcers form nearly 2-3ds 
of the admissions ; it has been remarked that the smallest 
scratch often becomes a troublesome sore in this jail, from the 
want of due ventilation both in the jail and hospital ; and a 
fatal diarrhoea has ensued in several cases of ulcer, in patients 
w^ho have . been under treatment for some length of time 
in the hospital. 

Amongst the deaths under the head “ other diseases,” are 
included no less than seven from sabre wounds, inflicted by 
the peons, w hen prisoners have attempted to escape ; viz. tw^o 
in 1830, and five in 1836. 

I'hc aggregate strength of the prisoners waiting for trial 
from 1829 to 1838, has been only 25, from whom there were 
20 admissions into hospital, (including nine from bow^el com- 
plaints) with 2 deaths, one from diarrhoea and one from dy- 
sentery. 


Miiitar> Canton- Cuntonment, in which the troops compos- 

ing the garrison arc quartered, stands at the dis- 
tance of from tw^o to three miles south-west of the fort, on 
the extensive plain already mentioned. 

The lines for the men and the officers bungalows, cover a 
very large space of ground, being scatiercd over a superficial 
area of not less than 6 or 7 miles in circumference. Many of 
the bungaloAvs occupied by the military officers and civilians, 
arc large, of elegant construction, and have extensive well 
wooded gardens attached to them ; and a lofty and spacious 
building in a large, but very barren and rocky compound, situa- 
ted near the southern extremity of the cantonment, is occupied 
by the general officer commanding the division. 
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Force at the sta- troops generally consist of one regiment of 

native cavalry, one company of European foot artillery ; one 
regiment of H. M’s. foot, and four regiments of native infantry, 
forming a force of between 4 and 5,000 men. 'J'he native 
infantry corps furnish detachments in rotation to Tanjorc, 
Combaconum and Negapatam ; and occasionally to Coimba- 
tore, amounting to from four to six companies, which are 
relieved twice a year. 

barrack for the artillery lies at the western 
extremity of the cantonment ; it is a sjiacious, lofty, well ven- 
tilated and even elegant building, in an airy and Avcll raised 
situation. Though not originally intended for troops, it is 
found in respect to healthiness and convenience, to answer the 
purposes of a barrack remarkably w'ell, both in point of ac- 
commodation and situation. It is substantially built of brick 
and chunam, well lighted by Venetian doors and windows^ 
and the roof being lofty, it is particularly well ventilated ; it 
has a terraced roof, and brick floors chunamed over. There 
is a mango tope inside the barrack walls, where the men can 
amuse themselves, and take exercise morning and evening ; 
and a stream of excellent water runs within 200 yards, in 
which they bathe throughout the greater part of the year. 
There is sufficient accommrylation for one hundred men, but 
the parclierry or huts, and® other quarters allotted to the 
married men with families, of whom there is generally a largo 
proportion, arc defective in size, comfort and ventilation; and 
the proportion of sick, among the families, from tliese causes 
is sometimes very considerable. The hospital at present in 
use, is an upstau* octagonal building attached to the barracks, 
it is rather small, and somew hat exposed especially during high 
winds and heavy rains ; but it is well ventilated, having Venetian 
doors, on all sides ; there is free access to an excellent terraced 
roof where exercise can be taken, by convalescents ; re- 
coveries are thereby much accelerated, which* counter- 
balances its other disadvantages. A European hospital how- 
ever, ought not if possible to be under the same roof with 
a noisy barrack, besides which the sick have great facilities for 
obtaining liquor from their comrades, and others. ^ 
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Sy”wfack“«?d European infantry barracks arc situated 

hospital. church, about half a mile eastward to 

those of the artillery, facing the south, and having a spacious 
gravelly parade in front. The barracks which are substan- 
tially built of brick and chunam, are calculated for the accom- 
modation of 800 men. They form a quadrangle, one half of 
which, 177 yards in length by 6 yards in breadth, and 12 feet 
high is tiled, the other portion, 140 yards in length, 6 yards in 
breadth and 12 feet high, being bomb-proof ; they have a 
clean, neat, and commodious appearance, and are unenclosed, 
except for a very short space near the barrack guard on the 
south face, which is in several important respects a great defect ; 
there is a well of good water in the centre of the square, which 
does not however afford a sufficient supply for the use of the 
troops, recourse is therefore had to the river water which is 
also of wholesome quality. 

The hospital stands at the distance of about 350 yards from 
the barracks, on the south-west side of the regimental 2}arade, 
and faces the east. It is a commodious, lofty and well ventila- 
ted building, enclosed on all sides by a wall 10 or 11 feet in 
hciight; and though found to be too small when the sick list is 
unusually heavy, it is otherwise very complete. Additional 
accommodation is now in progress of being built. 

Cavalry lines. The cavaliy liues are phiccd nearly in the cen- 
tre of the cantonment ; and necesarily occasion much noise, 
and dust, in their neighbourhood. They are besides fully half 
a mile distant from the riding school, which is also in a bad 
situation, and nearly two miles from the exercising ground. 
They however possess the great advantage of being near a 
stream of running water, besides which they are now very 
abundantly supplied with excellent water from a well close by. 
The water is drawn into chunam troughs. 

The hutting ground for the men covers a large space to the 
eastward of the horse lines. 

The cantonment is divided into two pretty'equal parts, by a 
small stream said to be artificially derived from the Cauvery, 
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some miles above Trichinopoly, and is the same which runs* 
past tPie artilli‘ry barrack, and near to the cavalry lines. This 
stream, in its long and tortuous course, irrigates many thou- 
sand acre's of paddy fields, and flows by a circuitous andsweej)- 
ing channel, from one end of the cantonment to the other, 
b(ung of incalculable advantage to the inliabittants in its neigh- 
bourhood. It is from twenty to thirty yards in breadth, of 
various depths at different seasons of the year, but generally 
fordable, and sometimes in the liot season nearly dry, it is al- 
ways crowded with multitudes of Av as iiermen, and water carri- 
ers. Two strong built bridges are thrown across the nullah, 
in the line of the greatest thoroughfares, named the “ Footoor,’" 
and DaAvks,” bridges, at each of Avhich a small European 
guard is stationed. 

^Unes The lines, places of arms, officers'' (quarters, and 

sepoys’ hutting ground, of the four regiments of native infim- 
try, which are formed as it were into two brigades, two regi- 
ments being quartered in each, arc situated nearly at the op- 
posite or north-west and south-east extremities of the canton- 
ment, and are separated from each other by the stream before 
mentioned. They stand upAvatds of a mile and a half apart. 

Immediately to the wes^of the Pootoor bridge, lies the 
Footoor parade, a large rectangular plain, having a rocky and 
gravelly, but tolerably level surface. It forms the parade and 
exercising ground for the two regiments quartered in its im- 
mediate vicinity, and the whole of the troops in the cantonment 
are often assembled here for general parade, and guard mount- 
ing. It is bounded on three sides by the places of arms, regi- 
mental hospitals, officers’ bungalows, and also by the public 
road and hutting ground for sejioys, and on the fourth by the 
bank of the nullah. 

The officers' bungalows in this part of the cantonment, are 
in general neat and commodious, though some are rather small. 
Several have large and well Avooded compounds, and a fcAV 
have tolerably good gardens. They extend for nearly a mile 
to the N. W., as far as the large village of Warriore, bit are 
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irregularly scattered, widely separated from each other, and 
several are at an inconvenient distance from the lines. The 
sepoys hutting ground lies to the east of the parade. The 
huts are disposed in tolerably straight, wide and regular 
streets, with channels in front ; they seem too close and crow- 
ded, nor are they in general so healthy as the other lines in 
the cantonment. The hospitals are. small, ill ventilated, too 
narrow, low roofed, and can accommodate only 30 patients. 
The lines of the two other regiments of native infantry, form 
the south-eastern boundary of the cantonment, having origi- 
nally been intended as barracks for European artillery ; the 
public buildings, the depots or places of arms, and the hospi- 
tals, arc here of much superior construction to those before 
mentioned. They face to the south, are built on a fine open 
level plain, with a rocky bottom, and sandy or gravelly sur- 
face, which flDrms an excellent parade. The barracks arc roofed 
with tiles, blue washed, and enclosed by a wall eight feet in 
height, they are well shaded in front by some fine old banyans, 
which are highly ornamental to this side of the cantonment. 
The same may be said of the hospitals, which are under the 
same roof. They are neatly constructed, situated about 300 
yards to the rear of the barracks, and raised about 3 feet above 
the ground ; they are floored with stone, have neat compounds 
around them, and are also enclosed by walls. The lines or 
hutting ground of the sepoys, are to the eastward of the hos- 
pitals, immediately in the rear of the places of arms, and at a 
convenient distance. The huts here are of a superior descrip- 
tion, though some are rather low and confined ; they are divi- 
ded into wide and regular streets, admitting of a free circula- 
tion of air, are consequently well ventilated, and being kept 
generally very clean, are particularly healthy. The propor- 
tion of sick is said to be usually less liere than in the Pootoor 
lines. 

There is a very large tank to the south, partially filled with 
water, which forms the boundary of the parade and exercising 
ground. The roads are planted with trees on each side, and 
there are several topes of trees in the distance, which add 
much to the beauty of the country. A want of officers’ bunga- 
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lows is felt at the Tanjore side of the cantonment, which though 
exposed to dust and high winds at some periods of the year, 
is in other respects well situated and healthy. 

cn"fnd! general parade is an extensive open plain, 

on the extreme south of the cantonment, stretching from 
the church nearly two miles. The sub-soil is rocky or gravel- 
ly, with a sandy, level surface, but in many places it is inter- 
sected by the channels of numerous streams. It affords ample 
space for exercising and manoeuvering the whole of the troops 
in garrison, who, for two or three months in the cool season, 
are usually out once or twice a week ; the butts for artillery 
practice arc constructed on its west side, and it is bounded on 
three sides by the race course and public roads, which as 
in other parts of the cantonment, are planted with rows of trees, 
some being of a very large size ; these roads form the fashio- 
nable morning and evening ride. The race course is of am- 
ple extent, but rather sandy in some places ; and the stand is 
now in ruins, there having been no public races for many years. 

Public rooms. Public rooms, raised and supported by volunta- 
ry contribution, are placed in a centrical situation a little to 
the west of the cavalry lines. They contain a subscription 
library, well supplied with b<;^oks, and periodical publications ; 
and a reading room. 

Thtp!'* John’s Church, a handsome building, is situ- 

ated close to the general parade, on the north-west face, it is 
rather distant from the Pootoor side of the cantonment, and 
is nearly three miles from the fort ; it affords ample accommo- 
dation for the European inhabitants and troops ; divine ser- 
vice being performed regularly twice on Sunday. The church- 
yard is a spacious enclosure thickly studded with the tombs of 
Europeans. This church is rendered interesting as the place 
at which Bishop Hcber preached his last sermon, his philan- 
thropic labours having been suddenly terminated at Trichino- 
poly on the 3d April 1826 ; and his remains are entombed near 
the altar, a mural tablet with a short and simple epitaph, 
marking the spot. 
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There is a small roman catholic chapel, and a burying ground 
in the western outskirts of the cantonment, at wliich a Portu- 
guese priest officiates, as at other European stations through- 
out the presidency. 

There is likewise a large missionary chapel in the fort. 

The native inhabitant arc principally Hindoos or Gen- 
toos, probably not more tlian one fifth being IMusselmauns. 
In the native infantry regiments however, the latter are usually 
two-thirds, or three-foux ths of the whole. 

Pagodas. hiiidoo pagodas on the island of Seringham, 

which is 9 miles long, and from 1 to 2 in breadth, have long 
been famous over India for their number, size, wealth, and 
antiquity, and there arc likewise great numbers of other pa- 
gan buildings of smaller note, some literally covered with 
carving, and ornamental work. Many sacred spots, are to 
be met with tliroughout the cantonment. The natives gene- 
rally speaking, are followers of Vishna. 

gwuiS?. burying and burning grounds, arc usually 

ill-placed, being close to the public roads, and in crowded 
parts of the cantonment, and suburbs. This appears a great 
error in a sanatory point of view,' and might be easily reme- 
died, there being much waste ground available at a mode- 
rate distance. 
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|‘cn™"ua2?eJo®f The general table No. 22, for European 
eases. troops, includcs the sick of H. M/s. Regiment 

and one Company of Artillery at Trichinopoly, and also of a 
small detachment from the latter which is located at Palam- 
cottah ; it exhibits the admissions into hospital, and the mor- 
tality from the most important diseases each half year, for 
a period of ten years from 1829 to 1838 inclusive ; it 
also points out the annual per centage of sick to strength, 
of deaths to sick treated and of deaths to strength ; the 
average of these, as shewn in the abstract table No. 23, 
and 3’934 being 169*737, 2*317 respectively. 

The average of admissions into hospital will be observed 
to hold pretty uniform, nor has the mortality varied very 
much, except in 1832 when it was nearly doubled, both as 
regards the number of deaths to sick treated, and also to the 
numerical strength, and which increase it will also be ob- 
served was occasioned solely by cholera ; the disease attacked 
H. M.’s. 54th Regiment in the month of March of that year, 
shortly after their arrival at Trichinopoly, and no less than 
149 cases, with 37 deaths, occurred. 

In 1833, 35 and 37, the mortality was increased somewhat 
above the average, in respect to the per centage of deaths 
to strength, but not from epidemic disease, and in 1835 the 
admissions are considerably above the average, caused prin- 
cipally by fever and dysentery. 

On referring to the general abstract table No. 23, it will 
be observed, that the total admissions have been 15,144, and 
the total deaths 351, from an aggregate strength of 8,922 men. 

The most prevalent diseases have been fevers, dysentery, 
hepatitis, venereal cmplaints, ophihalmy, rheumatism and 
thoraoie diseases; and the most fatal have been dysentery^ 

A2 
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cJioleray /every hepaiitie and thoracic diseases ; the exact per 
centage of each of which to the strength is noted in the 
table. The solitary death under the head ophthalmy occur- 
ring in 1832^ it may be mentioned^ was the result of an 
attack of delirium tremens. 

The admissions from fever and dysentery have been most 
numerous in the second half-yearly period, and the latter dis- 
ease has been greatly more fatal during this season of the year, 
while cholera has occasioned a marked increase in the total mor- 
tality, during the first half-yearly period, a circumstance coin- 
ciding with the remark of Superintending Surgeon Currie, 
long resident in this division, viz., that cholera when it 
prevails jit Trichinopoly in an epidemic form, occurs almost 
invariably about the beginning of the year, after the fall of 
rain of the north-east monsoon, but while the wind continues 
to blow steadily from that quarter.” 

The tables No. 24 and 25, shew the amount of the same 
diseases and mortality, which have occurred .amongst the 
Native troops at head quarters, and at the various out- 
stations in this division, during the same period of ten years. 

The total number treated has been 42,756, and 1236 deaths 
have taken place, in an aggregate strength of 71,142 men. 
The average per centage of sick to strength has been 60 099, 
of deaths to sick treated 2*890, and of deaths to strength 
1*737. 

Fevers rheumatismy cutaneous diseasesy ophthalmyy and 
syphilis have occasioned the most numerous admissions, and 
the mortality has chiefly resulted from cholerUy fernery 
diarrhoea and dysenteryy and thoracic diseases. 

The average ol sickness has been pretty uniform during 
the decennial period, and the amount in each of the half- 
yearly periods is nearly similar ; but the mortality is con- 
siderably greater here as amongst the European troops in the 
first half-year, and it will be observed to be occasioned also 
exclusively by cholera. In 1829, 88 and 37, thisi|^8ea6e 
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prevailed more or less in an epidemic form> and increased 
the per centage of deaths, not only to the sick treated, but 
also to the strength a good deal above the average already 
stated. In February and March 1829, 231 cases, with 94 
deaths occurred in the 1.0th Regiment N. I., while marching 
through the division, and in 1 H38 in the month of February 
64 cases, with 24 deaths, happened in the 44th N. I. at 
Trichinopoly. 

With regard to fever, the great proportion of cases of the 
intermittent type will not excite surprise when it is consi- 
dered that in many of the stations, the exciting causes of this 
disease arc known to abound. During the months of J une, 
July and August, whilst westerly winds prevail, fever (ephe- 
meral and intermittent) is common at Trichinopoly, but it 
has been observed invariably to become more so, on the set- 
ting in of the north-east monsoon ; at which time exposure 
to the cold winds during the nigljt with insufficient cloth- 
ing conduce to the increase of fever, though from the ab» 
sence of any noxious exhalations from the ground, it is of 
a simple form and by no means fatal. 

The tabular statements No. 28 and 29, have been framed 
similarly to those given in the preceding divisions, from the 
abstract returns No. 23 and g5, and exhibit much informa, 
tion relative to the corresponding diseases amongst both Europ- 
ean and Native troops. 

The other tables No. 26 and 27, exhibit the admissions and 
deaths from each disease in the various classes therein men- 
tioned, during a period of five years from 1834 to 1838, as 
in the two preceding reports ; the total sick from each class 
is also shewn, with the mortality, and the per centage of ad- 
missions to strength, and of deaths to sick treated. Amongst 
the European troops, the greatest number of admissions have 
been from the classes of fever ^ bowel complaints including 
dysentery y and Kepa^UiSy venereal complaintSy rheumatic affec* 
tionSy diseases of the lungs and of the brain, wounds and acc e- 
dents and ophthalmy; and the most fatal have been abdo* 
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mmo/ complaints, feoers, cholera, diseases of the brain and of 
the lungs, rheumatism and venereal affections. 

The per centage of sick to strength during the five years, 
has been 181'460, of deaths to sick treated 1 ‘922, and of 
deaths to strength 3-487. 

In table No. 27, for Native troops, the greatest number of 
admissions have been from the classes of fevers, bowel com* 
plaints, rheumatic affections, diseases of the skin, wounds and 
injuries, and venereal affections; — and the greatest mortality 
has resulted from cholera, fevers, abdominal complaints and 
diseases of the lungs, and of the brain. 

The admissions into hospital during the five years have 
averaged 69*542 per cent on the strength, the deaths to sick 
treated 2*220, and the deaths to strength 1*544. 

The tabular statements No. 30 and 31 have been fi*amed from 
these two returns No. 26 and 27, in the same manner as in the 
reports of the Presidency and Centre divisions, and exhibit at 
one view, the proportion and per centage of admissions and 
deaths, from the principal classes of disease. 
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As the general table No. 22. for Europeans, includes also 
the sick of the Artillery at Triehinopoly, the following have 
been framed to exhibit the admissions and deaths separate- 
ly, and for the purpose of comparison, as regards the most 
important diseases. The sick of the detachment of Artillery 
at Piilamcottah is included, but this is not considered to vitiate 
the general results. The table for H. M.’s. troops comprises 
eight complete years, when the same regiment occupied the 
station during a period of 12 months ; that for the Artillery 
embraces ten years, as the number being very limited, it was 
thought proper to extend it to have larger numbers, and so to 
obtain more accurate inferences. 


Table No. .32. 

11. M.*8. llegimont, Aggregate Strength 6231. 

33 ^3- and 1839. 

Table No. 33. 

n. C. Artillcrj Agg, Str. 9!)5. 
From 1832 to 1811 inclusive, 
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SOUTHERN DIVISION* 

No. 34 ‘Table exhibiting the sickness and mortality amongst 
the OFFICERS of Jff. 3I,*s, llegimerits at Trichinopoly ^ 
during a period of eight years* 


Aggregate Strength 
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No4e— Per centage ol deaths to strength 2*214 
* Viz. 1320. 31, 33, 34. 35, 36. 37 and 1839. 
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No. 35 — Table exhihiling the sickness and mortality amongst 
iheWOMENof H. M*s. Regiments cdTrichinopoly, during 
the same period of eight years. 


Aggregate Strength. 
734 

CLASSES DISEASES. 
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* A severe contusion. 
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No. 36. — Table exhihitmy the sickness and mortality amongst 
the CHILDREN of H. M’s. Regiments at Trichinopoly, 
during the same period. 


Aggregate Strength. 
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CLAb’SES. DISEASES. 
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JMeteorologicd Ohsertations, made at TricUnopoly, in 1841 and 1842. 
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Observations not taken during the remaining months, on account of the Barometer being out of repair. 
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Table exhibiting the number of adfnissions and deaths, in the detach* 
metit of ?iative troops stationed at Salem, from 1839 to 1838 vicluswe. 


AdmisNiuns &deatlis| 
I from each class of 
diseases 
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APPENDIX, SOUTHERN DIVISION- 


COIMBATORE. 


Table exhihitmg the mmher of admissions and deaflis, hi the detach- 
ment of natice troops stationed at Coimhaiore^ during a period of 
seoen years, from 1832 to 18oS inclusive. 


From m2 to 1 ^ 38 . 

inclusive. Adiuissions & cleatha 
I'roin each class of 
Agjjroijatc streusth disease. 

878 . 






CLASSES DISEASES. 


Isl Half. 


yd Half 1 st Half. | 2 udHalf .|'5 g g 
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,, com. cunti- 
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Diseases of I Morbi oculo-l 
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Other diseases.. 


fcpr. i3 
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® 104 lit; 
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0 40 
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0 


0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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1 
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5 
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1 
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1 

u 

0 
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9 

0 

20 

29 
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9 
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1 

4 

0 

0 


16 

3 *416 0 *000 

2 

0 


OU 


G 

1 

0 

0 



1 021 0 -000 

12 

0 


27 

.7 '075 0 -000 

35 

u 

28 

28 0! C3 

7 -175 0 000 

57 



IOC' 

12 *0721 0 -000 


6 

294 

272 291' 5C6l 

9! 64 '4dl| 1 '590 
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APPENDIX, SOUTHERN DIVISION, 


COIMBATORE. 


Tahh exliihting the mimher of adtnissiom and dcaihs, in the detach- 
ment of native troops stationed at Coimbatore^ during a period of 
seven years^from 1832 to 1838 inclusive. 


CLASSES DISEASES. 


From 18Ja to « . 

incliMlvc. Alim i.s$!ions & deaths §« wS 

from each class of £-3 

Ag-regate strength disease. 3 

i " S 

1st Half. Half. 1st Half. j2ndllalf « g ^ 3 

Ad. IDd. Ad. I Dll. Ad! iDiTl Ad. j Dd. H* * 


Febris iutormit 

quot 

„ com. conli- 
nua 


:-u 

i-SM O.S g 


101 3 111) 0 -iiiO 3 25 -050 1 ’363 


rDiarrhuca 

Diseases of I Dyseiitoria aeu- 

the Abdo- 3 ta 

n1in.1l vis- 1 Dyspepsia...... 

ccra. I Hepatitis acuta 
L et cliruiiica... 


Asthma 

1‘hthisis pulmo- 
nalis 


the Lungs, j pm-uinoiiia . . . 

VDyspiioja 


/Apoplexia. 
IDi^eatios of I Epil''p>'ia . . 
I the Braiu. j Paralysis. . 
I \ Mania 


EruptiTcFe- f VaJlcWli 

( Erysipelas. .. . 


f Anas.irca. 
i Ascites.. . . 


Rheumatic ( Rheiimat.acutus 
alfectioiis. { et clirouicus . . { 


fSyphils primi- 

Venoroalaf-J „ consecu’tiva. . 

fcctions...] Goiiorrhffia 

I Hernia humora- 
L lis 

Specific dis- ( Dracunculus. . . 
cases. j Scrophula 

Diseases off Morbi oculo- 
the eye. ( rum 


{ Morbi cutb.... 
Other diseases.. 


8 2 1 (d <J 


16 1 40 1 5M 3 G *378 3 -571 


0| 0 2 0; 2 0 0 '2ir/ 0 -000 


0 2! 1 4 10 *455 25 *000 


0 0 1 0 1 0 ! 0 -li:! 0 *000 


5 01 1 0 c 0 0 -esj 0 -OOU 


11 0 31 1 4 


0 2 0 ! 

0 0 0 | 


0 -450 35 •OOOi 


9 0 20 0 29 0 3 -302 0 *0001 


0 9 0 j 

0 I 0 j- 1« » M » 


3 -416 0 ‘000 


7 0 2 0 9 0 I ‘0211 0 -000 


12 0 ]5| 0 12 0 15 0 27 0 3 -07.5 0 -000 


35 0 28 0 35 0 28 0 G3 0 7 '175 0 000 

57! 0 49 0 57 0 49 0 106 0 12 *072 0 ‘000 

I72 6 *294 3 272 3 lool 9! 64 461 1 ‘590 


APPENDIX^ SOUTHERN DIVISION. 


TRAVANCOBE. 


The following table exhibits the nameS; area^ and popula- 
tion of each district, according to the census taken in 1836| 
amounting to 12,80,668. 














Statistical Table for Tinnetelly, for the year 1837. 
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In repair. 
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In repair. 
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Total. 
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aumanec Villages. 
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Statistic^ T(Me for ike District of Madura, for the year 1837. 



APPBJfDIX, SOUTHERN DITISION. 


MADURA. 


Table exhibiting the Number of Admissions and Deaths^ in the de- 
tachment of Native Troops stationed at Madura, during a period of 
tenyears,from 1829 to 1838 inclusive. 
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Statistical Table for the District of Dindigul^ for the ymr_1837. 
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XI 


COMBACONUM. 

Tahle exhibiting the Number of Admissions and Deaths y in the 
detachment of Native Troops stationed at Combaconumy 
during the ten years from 1829 to I83S inclusive. 


1 Aggregate Strength. 



D « 
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— * 

li 

oIj 


G:d9 
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'Vt 

ed cj 

fa 

a i 

11-2 

CJ 01 2* 

CLASSES. 

DISEASES. 
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‘1 

1 

c4 a> 

3 s 

rt 0) 

H E 
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U> 

1- rt ** 

Puts 


/ Febris ephemera... . 

12 

0 

\ 




Fevers 

T ,. intennitt quot. 
\ „ remittens 

139 


J 158 

2 

25119 

1-265 


6 

0 



\ „ com. cuutiiiua. 

1 

0 
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Cholera 

5 

3 

5 

3 

0-794 


Di<4oaHes of 
the abdomi- 
nal viscera. 

/ Diarrhrea 

21 

1 



) Dysenteria 

3 

0 

i 37 


5-882 


j Obstipatio 

8 

0 

1 

[ Licemorrhois 

5 

0 
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Diseases of 

j Caturihii'? 
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1 

0-953 

16-666 

the Lungs. 

j Asthma 

1 
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n 

7 
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Vurieolla 
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1 

■n 




Anasarca 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0-317 



Kheumatismus acut. 



et chrunicus 

32 

■ 

[ 32 

0 
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6 

5 

•o 

0 

) 

0 

2-383 


fections. 
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2 
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0 
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Specific dis- 

< Dracunciilus 
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! ® 


0-476 


( Scrophula. 

2 


i 

eases. 
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Morbi oculorum. . . . 

18 

0 

18 


2-861 



„ cutis 

34 


34 1 


5-405 



Other diseases 

82 

0 

82 


13 036 



Total 
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8 

395 

8 

62-798 

2*025] 


Nots— Percentage of death* to atrengtb 1*27 J. 
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APPENDIX^ SOUTHERN DIVISION. 


NEGAPATAM. 


Table exhibiting the Number of Admissions tmd Deaths, in the 
detachment of Native Troops stationed at Negapatam, dur^ 
ing ten years from 1832 to 1841 inclusive. 


Aggregate strengtli 
1819 
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Brain. ( Mania. . . . 
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Rheumatic ( Rheumatism : acu- 
aflections. ( tus et chrouieus. . 
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Morbi oculorum. . . . 
„ cutis 

Other Diseases 
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1 
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0 
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11 

1 

} 68 
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2*941 

1 

1 
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5 

4 

5 


0 274 

80.000 

5 

1 

\ 




7 

2 

j 




17 

0 

> 33 


1*814 

9*090 

3 

0 

( 




1 

0 

; 




11 

0 

) 




2 

3 

0 

3 

19 


1*044 

21*052 

3 

1 

1 

) 




4 

1 

1 

0 

} » 


0*274 

20*000 

1 

0 

1 


0*054 

0*000 

96 

0 

} 


1*429 

0*000 

12 

0 

1 




2 

0 

! 


0*824 

0*000 

1 

0 

J 




1 

1 

1 


0*054 

100*000 

7 

0 

7 


0*384 

0*000 

97 

0 

87 


1*484 

0*000 

79 

0 

79 


3*9.58 

0*000 


15 

279 


15*338 

5*376 


NoTB.->Pcrcentage of deaths to strength 0*834. 
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Xlll 


Statistical Table for the Promnce of Tanfore^for the year 

1837 . 




a| 

P'S 

DISTRICT. 

i 


Pa 

o o 


a 

1'^ 


p*- 

H 


Principal Collectors Division. 




Trivady 

2^9 

12,802 

12,802 

Paiipaiiapum 

245 

Trivalore 

399 



K(‘(>ualuure 

101 

413 

413 

Ti roo tf«rapoondy . 

356 

2.475 


Putlooeottah 

1.046 

2,475 

Mannargoody. . . . 

350 


Nuiniidlum 

328 

1,117 

1,117 

Codavusscl 

225 

Sub-Collectors Division. 




Myavoriitn 

319 

l."62 

1.462 

CoollaRlIum. . . 

.304 

1,618 

1,608 

Comharoniim. 

360 


^hcallv 

Parauilum 

36r» 

345 

2,616 

921 

1.814 

921 

Velungamaun. 

278 i 

1 


European Possession. 




Nagoro 

2R0 

1,451 

1,451 

Nogapatain. 

36 

298 

298 

Devicuttah. . 

37 

601 

315 

Total. 

5,673 i 



Statistical Table for the Collectorate of Trichinopoly^for the 
year 1837. 




Villages. 

Hamlets. 

Total. ' 

• # 

Gross Extent of Lands. 



Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 






C. 

G 

A. 

C. 

G 

A. 

C. 

G 

A. 

Conaud .' 

4 

182 

118 

300 

43,510 

86 

81 

8 '7,25 4 

17 


128,8.25 

2 1' 

Vitticutty 

8 

91 

265 

356 

14,967 

40 

14 

153.6-10 

48 

134 

168,«i7 

88 

15| 

lyalore or Mooscry 

3 

54 

107 

161 

12,211 

32 

9 

58,01.^ 

49 

51 

70,229 

81 

14 

Laulgoody 

16 

235 

55 

290 

31,169 

a? 

4 

67,108 

68 

12 

98,298 

51 

0 

Total. . . . 

40 

562 

515ill07 

101,909 

41 

7 

364,051 

34 

Ji 

465,961 

25 

_?? 

Torriore 

12 

184“ 

167 


Kom 


74 

227.409 

57 

"T 

237.049 

ffSl 

8 

Woodiarpolliam 

31 

338 

84 

422 

4,211 


14 


•45 

5 

167,985 

67 

3 

Arrealoor 

18 

2S6 

2 

288 

4.104 

Ea 


131,516 

96 

H 

135,621 

76 

9 

VolicoudapooTum 

6 

128 

68 

186 

4.460 

11 

Ijl 

219,944 


65 

224,410 

28 

2 

Total.... 

67 

lie 

311 

1247 

82, 42-2 

19 

H 

742,645 

14 

134 

765,067 

m 

6 

Grand Total. . . . 
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2354 

124.331 

60 

i?i 

1106696 

99 

li 

1231028 

59 
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